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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vou. LXXI SEPTEMBER, 1926 No. 4 


CALL TO THE THIRTEENTH CONFERENCE OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


The Executive Committee of the Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals of American Schools for the 
Deaf has called a meeting at the Maryland State School 
for the Deaf, Frederick, Md., Monday evening, October 
25, 1926. 


It will open with a banquet which Gov. Albert C. 
Ritchie is expected to attend. An excellent program has 
been prepared, a part of which includes a visit to Gettys- 
burg and Gallaudet College. 


Dr. Caroline A. Yale will render a report for the com- 
mittee on standardization of classes for training teachers 
of the deaf. 


Every superintendent and principal should make ar- 
rangements to attend this important meeting. It is to be 
held at a beautiful season of the year, when the roads 
are good and automobiling very attractive. 


All letters for reservations for hotel accommodations 
should be addressed to Supt. Ignatius Bjorlee, School for 
the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 


The meeting will assemble for the banquet Monday 
evening, and close in Washington on Friday. This will 
shorten the session by one day, but it will be full from 
beginning to end. 


J. W. JONES, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 
A. C. MANNING, Secretary. 
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CONFERENCE ANNOUNCEMENT 


CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
ScHOOLS FOR THE DEAF OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


Time—October 25 to 29, 1926. 
Puiace—Frederick, Md., and Washington, D. C. 


ProGRAM in detail will appear in the school papers at 
a later date. The committee is striving to place before 
the Conference a variety of topics of vital interest to the 
profession at this particular time. Among the topics al- 
ready assigned for discussion are the following: 


Under what elassification in the state should a local 
school for the deaf be included? 


Survey of the pension systems now employed at vari- 
ous schools for the deaf. 


Normal training courses for teachers of the deaf. 


New light on old subject of teaching backward pupils 
through manual training. 


Relative merits of cottage versus institution plan of 
school buildings. 


Resolutions or code governing general principles or 
practices in schools for the deaf. 


In ease there are any subjects heads of schools wish to 
have discussed, they should be submitted without delay to 
Supt. J. W. Jones, of Columbus, Ohio, or Supt. Augustus 
Rogers, of Danville, Kentucky. 


SpeciaL Features—Folders will be mailed to give an 
idea of Frederick’s historic surroundings. Those who 
attend will be invited to take a trip to the Gettysburg 
National Cemetery. An opportunity will also be provided 
to visit Harper’s Ferry and other nearby points of his- 
toric interest. 
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The final day of the Conference devoted to visiting 
Gallaudet College will give to many an opportunity te 
familiarize themselves with the work of that institution. 
Although many of us have visited Kendall Green, we 
are certain that a large majority of the superintendents 
have never had an opportunity to make an actual study 
of the College. 

Arrangements are being made to adjourn the Confer- 
ence in Frederick, Thursday noon, members to spend 
Thursday night in Washington with final adjournment 
following a luncheon at Gallaudet College, Friday noon. 

TRANSPORTATION—Frederick is situated in the heart of 
the most highly developed highway paving system in the 
United States. Accordingly, it is expected that many who 
attend the Conference from neighboring states will drive 
their own cars. Frederick may also be reached by the 
Baltimore and Ohio, or the Pennsylvania Railroad. Those 
who may come by way of Baltimore or Washington may 
prefer automobile bus accommodations from these cities, 
the distance from either city to Frederick being approxi- 
mately 45 miles. The Francis Scott Key, in Frederick, 
and the Grace Dodge, in Washington, have been selected 
as hotel headquarters. For further particulars as to 
transportation or hotel accommodations, communications 
should be addressed to Supt. Ignatius Bjorlee, School for 
the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 

Members are asked to begin at once to so arrange 
their affairs that they can attend the Conference. 


They are also urged to arrive on Monday to attend 
a banquet which will be given in their honor at 6 
o’clock Monday evening. Speakers of national prominence 
both within and without the profession will be heard at 
that time. 


J. W. Jones, Columbus, Ohio., 
Aveustus Rogsrs, Danville, Ky., 
Ignatius Byoruee, Frederick, Md., 
Committee on Arrangements. 


A DEVICE FOR TEACHING NUMERATION 


The necessary material for this device consists of a 
pine board, 134 inches thick, 15% inches long by 10% 
inches wide; a thousand splints, 24%4 inches long; a box 
of small rubber bands. One face of the board should 
be ruled off in 134 inch squares. The nine squares down 
the right hand row represent the units’ column and 
should have a hole bored in the center of each square 
just large enough to permit a splint being stuck into it. 


oO 


The next row of course represents tens and the hole in the 
center of each square should be large enough to hold a 
bundle of ten splints, (say 3% inch in diameter). The 
hundreds’ column should have a hole 14 inches in diam- 
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A Device for Teaching Numeration 269 


eter in each square (large enough to hold a hundred 
splints). This is as far as it is practicable to carry the 
illustration, and the pupils will appreciate this fact and 
be satisfied to trust the larger bundles to imagination. 

A screw-eye in the top of the board provides a con- 
venient means of suspending it on wall or blackboard. 

The beginner should be trained to recognize numbers 
up to 9 at sight. Certainly there need be no ‘‘counting”’ 
if the number does not exceed 4. Daily practice should 
then follow until the pupil, without hesitation, recognizes 
3—2—4—1, no matter in what order they may be pre- 
sented. This may be done most conveniently at first by 
holding the splints up spread out like a fan. As soon 
as these are learned, the number board may be brought 
into play, the unit column being built up from the bot- 
tom, one splint occupying the first hole, (beginning at the 
bottom,) two splints occupying the first and second holes, 
and so on. It becomes then as easy to recognize 9 as it 
does to recognize 1, and so, by practice, all the numbers 
become familiar. When this has been accomplished (and 
not till then,) the tenth splint is picked up, and (the 
units’ column being full) the question arises where this 
tenth one is to be placed. Combining it with the nine 
in the units’ column, the teacher slips a rubber band 
around the ten and puts the bundle in the first hole of 
the tens’ column. Then below the board the figures 1 and 
0 are placed, the 1 being under the tens’ column and the 
0 below the units’ column. The pupil readily sees the rea- 
son for this, and it then becomes a simple matter to illus- 
trate what the numbers 20, 30, 40, ete., represent. 

It goes without saying that in all of the exercises with 
the board, advantage is taken of the interest which comes 
from having the children do most of the work them- 
selves. Thus the necessary work of making bundles of 
tens may be left to the more alert, they placing the nine 
splints in the units’ column, picking up the necessary 
tenth one and combining them into a tens bundle. Simi- 
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larly, when enough tens bundles have been assembled for 
the purpose, the hundreds bundles may be assembled. 

Then if the number 254 is written below the board, the 
figures being under their respective columns, the pupil 
readily recognizes what they represent, and can place 
the proper number of units, tens and hundreds in their 
proper niches. 

The processes of addition and subtraction may be 
graphically shown with this board; the ‘‘carrying’’ and 
‘‘borrowing’’ become reasonable acts, not merely arbitrary 
doings. Thus the teacher hands a pupil twelve splints, 
(one bundle of ten and two single splints.) The pupil 
puts the ten into its place and the two units into their 
places. Then he is given, say, nine single splints to add 
to the twelve he already has. He fills out the seven empty 
spaces in the units’ column from his new supply of splints, 
adds one more to qualify the collection for admission to 


the tens’ column, laying aside the remaining splint for the 
present while he puts the ten into its place. Then he puts 
the unit into its place and announces the result—21. 

The value, in short, of the numeration board consists in 
giving the learner a visible demonstration of the processes 
of arithmetic. 


WM. A. CALDWELL, 
Principal of the California School, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


ON THE INTUITIVE CAPACITY OF CHILDREN 
TO UNDERSTAND SPOKEN LANGUAGE! 


No one living in a country such as India, where many 
different languages are spoken, can fail to be struck with 
the great facility with which European children pick up 
the many languages which they hear spoken around them, 
whilst their parents as a rule speak only one of these lan- 


*Reprinted, with permission, from The British Journal of Psy- 
chology (General Section), vol. XVI, part 1, July, 1925. 
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guages and that very imperfectly. To put forward a hy- 
pothesis to explain this striking state of affairs is the ob- 
ject of the present article. 

It is commonly assumed that children learn a language 
as adults do, by the conscious memorizing of parts of 
speech, moods, tenses, ete., but a moment’s reflection will 
show that this cannot be so in the ordinary case of infants 
learning their mother tongue, the parts of speech, moods, 
tenses, ete., which cannot be consciously apprehended 
by them as such, or their use explained to them through 
the medium of language since they possess none. More- 
over, children are universally able to : onverse freely in 
their mother tongue without possessing any appreciation 
of its grammatical construction, which in civilized coun- 
tries they afterwards have to learn by tedious years of 
study at school. Infants, therefore, must possess the ¢a- 
pacity of intuitively bestowing the correct meanings on 
the sounds (i.e. words) used in their hearing by their 
nurses, mothers, relatives, and other people. 

In the district in Bengal in which the writer resides 
one frequently sees and hears English babies of from nine 
months to eighteen months old receiving directions and 
instructions from their mothers in English, from their 
ayahs in Bengali, from the house servants in Hindustani, 
ete., the infants obviously understanding what is being 
said to them in each and all of these languages long be- 
fore such infants are able to speak any of these languages 
themselves. It is also observable that infants appear to 
comprehend languages in whole sentences which they en- 
deavor to reproduce in extenso, but owing to the unde- 
veloped condition of their cerebral cortex and particu- 
larly of the speech centre, are unable to do so, merely as 
a rule producing some simple and easily articulated 
word belonging to the whole. 

It is also a common experience in the district in which 
the writer lives to hear English children of three or four 
years old who have been born in the country conversing 
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freely at different times with their parents in English, 
with their ayahs (nurses) in Bengali, with the garden 
eoolies in Santali, and with the house servants in Hin- 
dustani, while their parents have learnt with the aid of a 
munshi (teacher) and much laborious effort just sufficient 
Hindustani to comprehend what the house servants are 
saying (provided they do not speak too quickly) and to 
issue simple orders to them connected with domestic af- 
fairs. It is even not unusual to see English parents in 
India unable to understand what their servants are saying 
to them in Hindustani, and being driven in consequence 
to bring along an English child of four or five years old, 
if available, to act as interpreter. 

The writer recently became acquainted with a very in- 
teresting case of an English girl child aged four who had a 
Tamil-speaking ayah with her for two months only, her 
permanent ayah, a Bengali, being ill. Within that period 
of time and without any apparent effort, the child was 
able to understand what the ayah was saying to her in 
Tamil and to converse with her in that language. It was 
moreover observed that the child even continued to speak 
occasionally in Tamil to the other servants for some time 
after her Tamil-speaking ayah had gone away, appar- 
ently not recognizing that she was speaking to.them in a 
language which they did not understand. Such a case as 
this can be satisfactorily explained only on the hypothesis 
that the child ‘intuitively’ and subconsciously placed the 
correct meanings on the various sounds (words) in Tamil 
which the ayah used to her in conversation, and was una- 
ware of any difference between the various languages 
(English, Bengali, Santali, Hindustani, Tamil), which 
she was able to speak. 

The writer has also observed many instances where 
English children of three or four years of age have been 
brought out to India by their parents, who themselves 
have come to India for the first time; such children after 
one year have in all instances acquired the capacity both 
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to understand and to speak freely in all the vernaculars 
of the district they live in, whereas their parents, unless 
they have employed a teacher and deliberately studied 
one of the languages, are quite unable at the end of that 
time to understand what is said in any of them, and are 
only able to use a few essential and disconnected words, 
such as those for water, milk, food, chair, table, bed, ete. 
It is obvious, therefore, that a child’s capacity for learning 
languages is of a subconscious nature and does not de- 
pend on ‘intelligence,’ for if the latter were the case it is 
reasonable to assume that the parents in such instances 
would pick up the various vernaculars more quickly 
than their children, whereas experience shows that the 
direct opposite occurs. Children must therefore possess 
the capacity, of intuitively placing the correct meanings 
on spoken sounds, a capacity which they retain up to 
a certain age, but, in the majority of instances, lose alto- 


gether as they approach adult life. On no other hypothe- 
sis can the facts related above be intelligibly explained. 
The writer would welcome criticism of these views by 
others who, like himself, have had an opportunity of 
studying how children in ‘foreign’ countries pick up the 
language or languages spoken around them there. 


JOHN W. TOMB, 
Asansol, Bengal, India. 


TWELFTH SUMMER MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


JULY 5—JULY 10, 1926 


The Twelfth Summer Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was 
held in San Francisco from the fifth to the tenth of July. 
Although the attendance was rather small in numbers, the 
registration being between 150 and 200, the enthusiasm 
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and interest of those present made certainly worth while 
the splendid program offered for their entertainment. 
The convention was held on the invitation of the Gough 
School for the Deaf of San Francisco, Miss Alma L. 
Chapin, the principal, and her corps of able teachers 
being the hostesses. 

The Gough School, an attractive building exclusively 
for the use of the deaf children, having no large audi- 
torium, was given over to the exhibits from the various 
Pacific Coast day-schools, while the meetings were held in 
a larger school buiiding near by. 

The registration began at 9 o’clock on the morning of 
the fifth of July, and for a while everyone was busy 
recognizing and greeting old friends. There were repre- 
sentatives from almost every state in the Union, the West 
being of course weil to the fore, although the East and 
the South were well represented. Miss Josephine B. Tim- 
berlake, who is not only the efficient editor of the Valta 
Review, but also is most charming socially, was in charge 
of the registration, so that for a time the meeting re- 
sembled a delightful reception rather than a staid business 
oceasion. 

At ten o’clock the first general meeting was called to 
order by the president, Dr. Harris Taylor, superintendent 
of the Lexington Avenue School. After the invocation, 
addresses of welcome were given by Mr. Will C. Wood, 
state superintendent of education; Dr. D’Ancona, deputy 
school superintendent of San Francisco; Miss Alma L. 
Chapin, principal of the Gough School, and Mrs. Richard 
Simons, president of the Gough School Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

Mr. Wood spoke of the growth of the day-schools for 
the deaf in California, and of his interest in them and 
also in the Berkeley State School for the Deaf, which is 
within his jurisdiction. He gave an outline of the re- 
habilitation work for the returned soldiers being done in 
California. His weleome was cordial and his talk inter- 
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esting; as Dr. Taylor remarked, he had the knowledge 
that comes from personal interest, and it was indeed 
heart warming to be welcomed by one who knew the deaf 
and their needs. 

Dr. D’Ancona welcomed the guests to the city; he 
told of the interest taken by the school authorities in the 
welfare of their handicapped children, this interest being 
shown in the beautiful building erected for the use of the 
deaf classes. He also spoke earnestly of the dearth of 
trained teachers for this work, and the necessity of spe- 
cial salaries as inducement to students to take up this 
branch of educational work. 

Miss Chapin, after cordially welcoming the visiting 
teachers, gave a short interesting sketch of the associa- 
tion meetings, beginning with the first one at Lake George 
in 1891. The present meeting is the first one to be held 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Mrs. Simon’s address was especially interesting in her 
explanation of the bill to be put before the California 
legislature, requiring physicians to report all cases of in- 
fantile deafness, thus ensuring the school attendance of 
all deaf children. She also told of the activities of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, Mrs. Simons herself being a 
member of the national organization. She emphasized the 
need of closer cooperation between teacher and parent, 
with the P. T. A. as the medium. 

Dr. Taylor in his usual happy manner congratulated the 
audience upon the warmth of the welcome and the unusual 
familiarity of the speakers with the subject of the educa- 
tion of the deaf. He then requested Mr. John Dutton 
Wright, principal of the Wright Oral School, to respond 
in behalf of the association. 

Mr. Wright, in his response, also emphasized his grati- 
fication at the interest of ‘‘outsiders’’ with this special 
work. He gave a short history of the teaching of the deaf 
in the United States, beginning with the Hartford School 
in 1817. He spoke of the rapid growth of day-schools in 
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the United States, stating that there are now 107 in this 
country. He also sketched briefly his effort to obtain 
legislation in New York on the bill to require physicians 
to report cases of infantile deafness. 

Mr. Wright was followed by Miss Mary McCowen, first 
vice-president of the association, who, in spite of her ex- 
treme weariness from the long trip across the continent, 
came forward bravely at Dr. Taylor’s request to greet 
the audience of her friends and admirers. 

Supt. F. M. Driggs, of the Utah School, was then 
asked by Dr. Taylor to address the convention, which 
he did in a most interesting manner, telling of the sense- 
training methods in schools for the deaf. He suggested 
that such methods might be used to advantage in the 
hearing grades. He also told of the work being done 
in Utah along the line of government rehabilitation. He 
recommended normal training schools for teachers of the 
deaf to be established in the West, to meet the great need 
of instructors in the education of the deaf. He ended 
with a statement to which every teacher of the deaf will 
subseribe: ‘‘Lip-reading, speech, training along all edu- 
cational lines, are important, but English is the first and 
great objective of every school for the deaf.’’ 

Dr. Elizabeth Woods, director of the Los Angeles de- 
partment of psychology and educational research, then 
gave a most interesting and enlightening paper on ‘‘ Ex- 
periments with Standard Tests and Measurements in the 
Los Angeles School for the Deaf.’’ She explained that 
two tests had been given in the classes for the deaf, one 
in September at the beginning of the school year, the 
other at the close of the second semester in June. The 
results were rather surprising, the children as a rule 
doing better in the language tests than in the non-lan- 
guage tests. Dr. Woods said, however, that the results 
of the tests could not as yet be considered perfectly 
reliable because of the vocabulary handicap experienced 
by the children. She spoke of the tests being now made 
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with children below school age by placing before them 
objects tagged with the printed name, thus making the 
child familiar with the visual form of the name-word as 
well as with the object itself. Dr. Woods concluded by 
stressing strongly two points brought out in her paper: 
That we have not fully realized the deaf child’s difficul- 
ties in acquiring language, and that educators have not 
begun to tap the resources for teaching these deaf chil- 
dren. Her address showed not only her wealth of knowl- 
edge and application of intelligence tests, but also her 
interest and enthusiasm in this special testing of the 
deaf children. 

From twelve to two the teachers were served with a 
most delightful lunch by the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of the Gough School. This was a pleasant social 
interval, utilized by the visitors in renewing old friend- 
ships and acquiring new ones. On all sides might be 
heard, ‘‘Do you remember when—’’ and ‘‘Let me see, 
that was in—.’’ During the noon recess a photograph 
was taken of the assembly. 

At two the convention again went into session, to wit- 
ness a pleasing demonstration of sense-training given by 
Miss Kate Fenton, of the Utah School. Miss Fenton, with 
three little tots who had never seen her before, gave illus- 
trations of the methods used for sense-training in color, 
shape, number, position, and even smell, the children re- 
sponding readily. This was a most instructive period, 
and was appreciated by the observers who applauded lib- 
erally the efforts of the little ones. 

The last paper of the afternoon session was ‘‘Problems 
in Primary Work,’’ written by Miss Josephine Bennett, 
of the Lexington Avenue School, but as she was not 
present it was read by Mrs. Church, of the Gough School. 
This paper treated of the problems so familiar and so 
vexing to the primary teacher; the lack of language in 
which the child can express himself; the home environ- 
ment; the difficulty of carrying out a daily program, and 
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the bright child with poor lip-reading ability. Miss Ben- 
nett suggested that each teacher of the deaf should learn 
a foreign language in order to understand the difficulties 
which confront our deaf pupils. 

After the conclusion of the afternoon session, the visitors 
adjourned to the Gough School to view the exhibits. 
These were many and varied, including fine specimens of 
drawing, painting, sewing, pottery, woodwork, beautifully 
made books containing language lessons, specimens of pen- 
manship, ete. Seattle, Tacoma, Fresno, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco were represented in the exhibit, which 
was certainly a wonderful showing of the handwork done 
by children in the public schools. 

In the evening the guests were entertained with a din- 
ner at an Oriental café and afterwards taken for a trip 
through Chinatown, which was very much of a novelty 
to the majority of the party, and thoroughly enjoyed by 
them. 

On Tuesday the morning session was devoted to an 
instructive demonstration of arithmetic methods by Supt. 
Frank W. Booth, of the Nebraska School, after which the 
members of the convention were taken in automobiles 
sightseeing about the city. 

The afternoon papers were along the line of speech 
teaching and were discussed by Supt. George Lloyd, of 
the Washington School, Mr. Wright, Miss Ethel M. Hil- 
liard, of the Gough School, and Miss Enfield Joiner, prin- 
cipal in the North Carolina School, whose paper was read 
by Miss Thomas. Miss Hilliard’s pupils recited several 
poems to show rhythm and expression; their rendition 
proved that they understood the motif of the poems; they 
showed that they enjoyed the spirit of the poems, and in 
fact rendered them in a much better manner than the 
majority of hearing children would have done. 

Mr. Lloyd asked several searching questions which 
opened the way for an enthusiastic discussion as to wheth- 
er we spend too much time on formal language such as 
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commands, ete. Mr. Wright voiced the keynote of the con- 
vention when he urged, ‘‘Be natural. Teach the children 
to be natural and normal.’’ An interesting suggestion 
was made during this discussion that if teachers of the 
deaf received their training with teachers of the hearing 
they would be much more natural in their manner of ap- 
proaching deaf pupils. 

Tuesday evening the business meeting of the associa- 
tion was held. Dr. Taylor gave the president’s address, 
taking up the important point of more speech and lip- 
reading, a short comparison of the work of the association 
between the years of 1900 and 1926, showing a great gain 
in the number of children taught by the oral method, and 
also in the number of oral instructors employed. He 
spoke of the problem of securing efficient teachers, say- 
ing that there must be the inducement of higher salaries 
to draw them into the profession. He spoke cordially 
of the relations existing between the Convention of Ameri- 
ean Instructors of the Deaf, and the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf; 
each group has its own mission, he declared, and the co- 
operation of one with the other adds to the usefulness of 
both. Dr. Taylor urged the members to be originators 
instead of imitators, honoring our noted pioneers in this 
work by keeping to their ideals in advancement instead 
of earicaturing them by mere imitation. He gave a 
sketch of the grouping by tests in the Lexington Avenue 
School, and finished his address with an earnest plea 
for the enrollment of more life members of the associa- 
tion. 

The business of the association was then taken up. Miss 
Timberlake read her report, telling of plans for the future 
improvement of the Volta Review, and the arrangement 
of the Volta Library; this was followed by much other 
routine business, including the reading of reports, the 
passing of resolutions, and the appointment of five new 
directors to serve from 1927 to 1929. It was resolved to 
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send messages of regard to Dr. Caroline A. Yale and 
Miss Sarah Fuller, and a message full of cheer from Miss 
Fuller was read. 

Wednesday, July 7th, was the Berkeley School Day, the 
members of the convention being the guests of the fac- 
ulty of the state school. It was a most delightful visit, 
and one that will certainly be remembered by the guests. 
They were met by the principal, Doctor Caldwell, his 
charming wife, and their assistants, who did everything 
possible to make every one comfortable and happy. After 
viewing the beautiful grounds, the members assembled 
in the chapel where the meeting was calld to order by 
Dr. Taylor, and Dr. Caldwell extended a cordial welcome 
to the visitors. 

Professor J. V. Breitweisser, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, delivered a most able address on the ‘‘Conserva- 
tion of Energy in Speech Training.’’ His theory is that 
the child’s energy should be conserved and concentrated 
instead of being squandered upon unimportant details. He 
urged the teachers to develop the most direct methods of 
teaching and not to become victims of ‘‘methodology.’’ 
He stressed the social adaptation of the child and the de- 
velopment of a philosophic viewpoint. This lecture was 
one of the high lights of the convention and was greatly 
appreciated by his hearers. 

After the lecture a most delicious lunch was served to 
the visitors, who felt that there was nothing lacking in the 
perfection of their entertainment. 

The afternoon session was given over to papers by in- 
structors in the Berkeley School. ‘‘Printing as a Trade 
for the Deaf’’ was discussed by Alpha W. Patterson; 
Mrs. Frances Runde gave a demonstration in domestic 
science; ‘‘Some Aspects of Science Teaching’’ was read 
by J. W. Howson, and ‘‘The Teacher and Her Uncon- 
scious Influence,’? by G. W. Berry. These papers all 
showed much earnest thought in their preparation and 
were generously applauded by their hearers. 
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At the close of the meeting automobiles were waiting 
to take the visitors around the beautiful cities of Berkeley, 
Oakland, and Alameda. Certainly, California lived up to 
her reputation in this cordial hospitality enjoyed by the 
members of the convention. 

At the Thursday morning session, Miss Mary McCowen 
presiding, the meeting was first addressed by Mr. Joseph 
Gwinn, superintendent of the San Francisco schools, who 
welcomed the members to the city in his cordial breezy 
western manner. The meeting was then given over to 
hearing conservation methods, these being discussed by 
Miss Lillian M. Roney, of Los Angeles, Miss Kinney and 
Miss Van Deveer, of San Francisco, and Miss Gertrude 
Van Adestine, of the Detroit Day-School. 

Miss Roney’s paper gave a sketch of the establish- 
ment of hearing conservation classes for the hard-of- 
hearing children in the Los Angeles public schools. These 
classes were first formed by Miss Irene Short, principal 
of the Los Angeles Day-School for the Deaf, in the win- 
ter of 1925, with the assistance of the school doctors and 
nurses. Centers for lip-reading were established through- 
out the city; at first Miss Short was the only instructor, 
but two other teachers now devote their whole time to this 
work, and soon more teachers will be added to the lip- 
reading force. 

Miss Van Deveer and Miss Kinney told of the conserva- 
tion methods as used in the San Francisco schools; Miss 
Kinney demonstrated her classwork with a group of hard- 
of-hearing children who were delightfully responsive, and 
as Mr. Wright afterwards said, gave compensation for all 
expenditure by the light of happiness in their eyes. 

Miss Van ‘Adestine told of her work in Detroit, and gave 
a description of her clinic room that must have made 
every teacher present wish for the same in her own school. 
These papers showed how far behind us are the old days 
when children were so casually classed as ‘‘deaf and 
dumb’’; now when every tiny scrap of hearing is so 
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carefully tended and strengthened we realize that edu- 
cators have gone far forward in their aid for the handi- 
capped. 


Towards the close of the Thursday morning session a 
most pleasant diversion from the routine discussions was 
given in the shape of an address by Miss Donaldine 
Cameron, president of the San Francisco Chinese Mis- 
sion for women and children. Dressed in Chinese cos- 
tume, she told heartrending tales of the old Chinese quar- 
ter, and then cheered us by explaining that those times 
are no more; that the young Chinese are progressive and 
eager to help their people in the better ways of living. 


At the afternoon session the use of the audiometer and 
the auditor was discussed. There was much animated dis- 
cussion as to the practicability of their use and of auricu- 
lar training, but it was unanimously decided that all au- 
ricular training is worth while if only to arouse dormant 
mentality and to create a sense of social adjustment. Supt. 


B. W. Driggs, of the North Dakota School; Supt. E. A. 
Stevenson, of the Minnesota School; Supt. J. C. Harris, 
of the Georgia School, and Mr. Wright explained the 
progress of auricular training and development in their 
respective schools. 


Friday, the last day of the convention, was devoted to 
the greatest problem before the teacher of the deaf—the 
imparting of language. Miss Rachel E. Dawes, of the 
Western Pennsylvania School, spoke of the various groups 
of children needing special help in language. She gave 
several helpful suggestions for the teaching of tense, and 
with a group of children from the Gough School she 
demonstrated a way out of the pronoun tangle. Her talk 
was very interesting and instructive. 

Miss M. Esther Morris, of the Oregon School, told in 
an entertaining way of her work with a class of prob- 
lem children. She advocated using a common meeting 
ground as much as possible, and whenever it could be done 
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to use the child’s own interests as the basis of the lan- 
guage drill. 

Miss Ida M. Donald, of the Colorado School, explained 
her plan for incorporating the terms used in the industrial 
classes into the schoolroom language outlines. She seems 
to have solved one of the problems connected with in- 
stitution language formation. 

Dr. Caldwell suggested the use of reversible blackboards 
as a help in written recitations. 

Miss Coralie Kenfield, of San Francisco, demonstrated 
her methods of lip-reading for adults with a group of 
students. 

This session was felt to be one of the most practical 
and helpful of the convention, and each teacher carried 
away some thought or suggestion to be tried out later in 
the classroom. 

The subject for Friday afternoon was ‘‘Geography.’’ 
Moving pictures were shown to illustrate visual educa- 
tion, and a very inspiring way of giving a geography 
lesson and holding the attention of the pupils was shown 
by this means. Mrs. Kate L. King, of the Tacoma Day- 
School, also told of various ways in which to make this 
sometimes dry subject interesting to the children. 

With the ending of the Friday afternoon session the 
convention was declared adjourned by Dr. Taylor, and 
the members parted with many expressions of pleasure 
at the general success of the meetings, and congratulations 
to Miss Chapin and her helpers who had given so much 
time and thought to the preparations for the convention. 

The keynote of the week’s meetings seemed to be the 
social adaptation of the deaf child, rather than the usual 
discussion of schoolroom problems. This was carried out 
in the frequent discussions on conservation of hearing, 
and the means used to keep the hard-of-hearing children 
in the grades instead of segregating them with the totally 
deaf. As this view of the education of the deaf is com- 
ing more and more to the fore, it was certainly worth 
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while to have it so thoroughly discussed at this meeting 
of persons who have the best interests of the deaf at 
heart. 
LILLIAN PADDLEFORD, 
Instructor in the Los Angeles Day-School, 
Los Angeles, California. 


THE SURVEY OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—II? 
RESIDENTIAL ScHoots (Continued) 
THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Academic Course.—The course of study in the literary 
department is prescribed by law in only one of the 28 
residential schools making reply. Six of the same schools 
pattern their course of study on that which is used in the 
public schools of their respective states, and 10 do so 
with the proper adaptations, or for the upper classes only. 


Twelve schools follow their own course of study. 

The curriculum covers 12 years in practically two-thirds 
of the schools giving information—that is, 17 out of 26— 
one of which also allows an added year for college prepa- 
ration. In three schools the course covers 13 years, and 
in five others it is 10, 12-14, 14, 15 and 16 years, re- 
spectively. At Gallaudet College the course is five years. 

The course in 20 of the 28 schools under consideration 
provides specific training for citizenship; in three others 
this is done only in a general way, and in the remaining 
five no definite provision along this line is made. 

Manual Training.—In 12 out of 27 schools the chil- 
dren receive no preliminary training as preparation for 
the course in manual training. Such pre-vocational work 
is assigned in the other 15 schools, but under varying 
names—primary woodwork, handicraft, arts and crafts, 
sloyd work, handwork, or construction work. 

There seems to be no preponderent procedure in the 
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method by which trades are chosen for pupils. Of the 27 
schools under study, 9 decide this matter by a combined 
consideration of the desire of the parents, the wish or in- 
clination of the pupil, and the judgment of the school offi- 
cials; in 7 other schools the trade chosen is the one for 
which a child is best fitted or for which he shows 
special aptitude. In two schools the decision is left to the 
inclination of the pupil or the wishes of his parents, and 
in two other schools both of these factors determine the 
course to be followed. Four schools permit the pupil 
primarily to decide this question for himself, although 
the judgment of school officers and the advice of parents 
sometimes influence the choice. In one school fitness for 
a trade is determined by the ‘‘head teacher,’’ and in an- 
other case by the school principal and teachers, who also 
take into consideration suggestions from parents in many 
instances. One other school follows the plan of putting 
the ‘‘best boys (mentally)’’ in the printing shop. 

The trades taught are selected for their educational 
value in 16 of the schools studied, and in one other case 
also this is made the aim as far as possible. The edu- 
cative aspect governs only in part the selection of trades 
to be taught in 9 other schools, the practical value being 
given due weight. Of the last named group of schools 
printing particularly, in one case, and printing and wood- 
working, in another, serve largely for their educational 
value. 

Another factor affecting the selection of trades to be 
taught in school is that concerned with conditions near 
the pupil’s home. Sixteen schools declare that they are 
guided by such conditions, although most of these schools 
also state that the educational value of trades is an in- 
fluencing factor. The economic situation prevailing in the 
locality from which the pupil comes is only partly or 
occasionally considered by seven schools. One other school 
states frankly that it pays no special attention to this 
matter. 
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Correlation Between Manual Training and Academic 
Work.—The data produced on this subject by the sur- 
vey may be recorded by proceeding from the negative 
to the affirmative. In three of the schools visited there 
is no correlation between these departments other than 
that the trades instructors themselves teach the language 
of their respective industries. Five schools do not answer 
on the question. Four other schools report that very 
little is done to correlate manual training with the work 
of the literary department. In all of the other schools 
visited—a majority—such correlation appears in one posi- 
tive form or another. In nine schools the activities of the 
shops furnish subject matter for work in the language 
or mathematics classrooms, Four schools also accom- 
plish the necessary correlation by systematic codperation 
between instructors of the two departments, and in one 
other school this is brought about by instructors who 
teach in both departments. One school relies upon 
‘frequent visits of academic classes to manual training 
classes for ‘language study’.’’ Another school concen- 
trates upon building up a language foundation as a 
prerequisite for the trades. And finally, in one other 
school, the shop instructors are required to use language 
charts, the classes visit the shops, and the academic teach- 
ers are given trades vocabulary to teach. 

Only four of the schools studied replied that they 
employ set examinations to test the efficiency of pupils in 
trades teaching. One school also resorts to ‘‘project as- 
signments’’ for the same purpose. Otherwise a majority, 
15 in number, judge the capability of pupils in industrial 
work simply by the quality of the work completed during 
the course. Another school adopts the same standard of 
judgment, but also considers ‘‘the measure of the mas- 
tery of the trade language taught.’’ Much the same 
method is followed in three other schools where the judg- 
ment of the trade teacher in charge supplants periodic 
examinations. In one other school the trades efficiency of 
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a pupil is judged by the standards that prevail in actual 
shop practice outside the school. 

Shop language, according to the answers received, is 
taught in most of the schools visited—in 22 of the 27 
making a statement. In the remaining five, this subject 
receives attention only indirectly. In the great majority 
of the schools, also, the language of the trades is taught by 
the shop instructors—the case in 20 of the 27 schools 
considered. In five schools the teachers of the literary 
departments share this responsibility with the trades 
teachers. In one ease this is attended to by the academic 
teachers alone, and in one other school a special teacher 
of shop language is employed. 

The instructors of the trades, in a majority of cases— 
in 16 of the 27 schools—make a practice of conferring 
with the superintendent, the principal, or instructors of 
the academic department as to the language principles 
pupils should use. In four other schools there is a sem- 


blance of such cooperation, although it is neither sys- 
tematic nor regular. Approximately one-fourth of the 
schools—seven—make no efforts along this line. 


The purpose of the trade departments in schools for 
the deaf is definitely not to earn money, two-thirds of 
the schools concerned declaring to that effect. Of the 
remaining one-third, seven schools admit that to a 
limited extent some, if not all, of their industrial de- 
partments do earn money; one school answers both ‘‘No’’ 
and ‘‘Yes,’’ and in one more case the trades work is 
definitely money earning. 

In practically every case it is customary for some. 
or most, of the members of the trades teaching staff to 
attend to repair work about the buildings or grounds, 
there being only two of the twenty-seven schools making 
a report where this practice is not followed. It must 
be stated, however, that in many instances this repair 
work serves as the basis for instruction. 

In every one of the residential schools studied, trades 
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pupils are engaged in repair work, although the extent to 
which this practice is followed varies. Further, it often 
has an instructional purpose. 

Eleven of the 28 schools giving information do not 
keep a record of the occupation of pupils after the 
latter have left school. Eight state that they do, at least 
as far as possible. Four schools at the time the survey 
was made had just begun such a practice. The remain- 
ing five schools studied have kept no systematic official 
record, but in a general way are in touch with what for- 
mer pupils are doing. 

Rhythm Training.—The great majority of schools for 
the deaf, judged from the information obtained in the 
survey, make rhythm work a systematie part of the 
school program. Of the schools considered, 22 give 
definite rhythm training, four do so to a limited extent, 
and two do not undertake this work at all. 


Physical Training.—All but four of the 26 schools for 
which information is available provide a systematic course 
in physical training for their pupils. However, in 11 
eases the system, although regularly conducted in classes, 
does not follow any particular school of gymnastics. In 
five schools it takes the form of military setting up 
exercises, especially for the boys. Three schools have 
adopted the Swedish system, and one each the Sargent 
method and the Ling and John system. One school also 
has this phase of its work directed by the city bureau 
of recreation. 

Regularly organized sports are maintained in practi- 
cally every case. For boys, every one of the 27 schools 
reporting provides baseball and basket ball. Football in 
18 schools, tennis in 10 schools, and field and track in 
10 schools are next. Then follow, in the order of fre- 
quency, soccer (5), ‘‘games’’ (5), swimming (3), volley 
ball (3), and handball (2). Wrestling, hockey, and boy 
scout activities are mentioned once each. For girls the 
leading sport seems to be basket ball, (in 23 schools). 
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Tennis (14), volley ball (10), indoor baseball (8), 
‘‘games’’ (6), track (4), swimming (3), hiking (2), 
hockey (2), handball (1), girl scout activities (1), cap- 
tain ball (1), gymnastics (1), follow in the order given. 
One school maintains for its girls no organized sports 
other than the usual playground activities and another 
school reports simply that no sports are carried on by the 
girls ‘‘with outside teams.”’ 

The regular physical training for younger children 
emphasizes play as well as the more systematic form of 
exercise. In most of the schools studied it consists of ex- 
ercises and games, or games with the use of playground 
apparatus. In a small number of schools it comprises 
calisthenics and drills, or regular exercises in the class- 
room. 

In only 12 of the 29 schools visited does the physical 
director make regular tests. Further, in some of these 
schools the examination consists of nothing more than 
weighing the children. A partial examination of the 
children annually by the physical director is the practice 
in three of the 12 schools, twice a year in six, monthly in 
two, and in one school the children are weighed once a 
month and their height recorded every three months. 

With but few exceptions the schools give regular train- 
ing in hygiene, although there is the tendency to center 
such training on the pupils of the upper grades. The 
report in a majority of the cases—18—suggests that the 
nature of the training in hygiene is largely theory, 
given by the teacher in the classroom, often with the aid 
of a textbook, as a part of the regular course of study. 
In a number of other schools—four—this is supplemented 
with practical health instruction by supervisor, matron 
or house mother. In two eases, this work is conducted by 
the department of physical education with the cooperation 
of the members of the household staff. 

A plan of especial merit, employed with great success 
in one school, is the following: 
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We have special instruction in health and sex matters for both 
sexes. A woman teacher instructs the girls; and a man teacher, 
the boys. The course is thorough and runs throughout the year. 
It includes all the delicate matters of personal hygiene and per- 
sonal purity which can not well be discussed freely in classes where 
both sexes are present. 

These courses we consider the most valuable in our curriculum, 
as we can see a marked improvement in the morals of our pupils 
as a direct result of these frank, wholesome lessons. 

Moral Training.—Every residential school in the survey 
recognizes the need of, and conducts, a course of moral 
training. Except for three schools, all have Sunday- 
school classes. In only one case are these in the care of 
an ‘‘outside church’’; in all the others teachers of the 
school staff are in charge. Each school, also, conducts 
regular chapel exercises, although in one instance this 
takes the form of only morning devotion in class. The 
tendency is to have the members of the teaching staff, 
with the principal and superintendent, take over this 
work, such being the case in 24 schools, in 14 of which, 
however, only men teachers are called upon. Some 
schools occasionally invite outsiders, ministers or visitors 
to lead the exercises. The school principal alone, in two 
schools, has charge of the regular chapel services; in one 
other instance it is a special religious instructor, and 
in another case an ordained member of the clergy has 
charge. 

As a general rule chapel services are conducted by 
manual spelling and signs, 16 schools answering to that 
effect. A diversity of methods prevails for the other 
schools visited. Thus, four schools employ only speech, 
one school uses manual spelling entirely, one relies only 
upon signs, one uses speech and spelling, another speech 
and signs, and two depend upon all three methods, speech, 
spelling, and signs. Further, in one case, it is speech 
with oral pupils and spelling with the manual pupils. 

The pupils in most schools for the deaf do not go 
home for religious training on the Sabbath Day. In only 
one of the 28 schools was an affirmative reply given to 
a question on this subject; in one other most of the chil- 
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dren go home for this purpose, and in 4 others only 
some do. 

The schools seem equally divided on the policy of per- 
mitting their pupils regularly to attend outside secta- 
rian services. Further, those schools that do so, limit the 
practice to children of certain denominations only, and in 
a few cases only to those of one church. Also, in a 
few of the schools that do not as a practice permit regu- 
lar attendance at outside church services, individual 
children occasionally attend the church of their pref- 
erence. 


Postgraduate Work.—Eleven of the schools that answer 
offer nothing in the way of a postgraduate course. The 
16 schools that do so vary in the type of work their 
graduates may take up. Thus, 6 prepare pupils who 
are candidates for entrance to Gallaudet College, and 
base the course upon the requirements of that institu- 
tion. Three additional schools, besides offering post- 
graduate preparation for entrance to Gallaudet College, 
also provide postgraduate industrial training in worthy 
eases. Another school also occasionally offers extra help 
in preparing a graduate for a college course in general 
or in perfecting him in one of the grades. In 5 schools, 
deserving pupils are given the opportunity to continue 
a year or two after completing the regular course, either 
in academic work or to acquire greater efficiency in a 
trade. In one other institution special cases are consid- 
ered separately and given particular courses. 


Textbooks.—To help determine the standard basis of the 
general course in schools for the deaf, a list of the text- 
books used in the various subjects was obtained from the 
residential schools visited during the survey. These 
lists were analyzed, and an epitomized list for each sub- 
ject made out in which only those books used in at least 
two of the schools are named. The results are given in 
the series that follows. The number after each title indi- 
cates the frequency with which a book was named, and a 
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star before a name indicates a book that was prepared 
by a teacher of the deaf. 


ENGLISH 
27 Schools Reporting 


*Croker, Jones and Pratt, ‘‘Language Stories and Drills’’ 
*Sweet, ‘‘First Lessons in English’’ 

*Willoughby, ‘‘Direct and Indirect Quotations’’ 
*Upham, ‘‘Language Drill Stories’’ 

*Upham, ‘‘Beginner’s Book’’ 

*Upham, ‘‘What People Do’’ 

Longman, ‘‘Grammar’’ 

*Upham, ‘‘Question Book for Second Year Classes’’ 
*Stevenson, ‘‘Nature Facts’’ 

*McKeen, ‘‘Stories in Prose and Rhyme’’ 

*Jones, ‘‘A Course in English’’ 

*Northampton Reading Charts 

*Smith, ‘‘English Phrases and Idioms’’ 

Arnold and Kittredge, ‘‘Mother Tongue’’ 

*Puller, ‘‘Illustrated Primer’’ 

Kellogg, ‘‘Stories for Language Study’’ 

Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet, ‘‘Oral and Written English’’ 
*Jenkins, ‘‘Talks and Stories’’ 

*Hammond, ‘‘Story MReader’’ 

Hyde, ‘‘Two-Book Course in English’’ 

Maxwell, ‘‘Introductory Lessons in English Grammar’’ 
Pearson and Kirchway, ‘‘Essentials of English’’ 
Hoenshel, ‘‘Elementary Grammar’’ 

Everson and Bender, ‘‘Modern English’’ 


It is significant that of the 24 books listed above, 15 
were prepared by teachers of the deaf and, further, that 
6 of the 15 are practically the leading six on the list. 
It is apparent then that the needs of deaf children are 
best understood by those who teach them. 


MATHEMATIOS 
27 Schools Reporting 


Wentworth, ‘‘New School Algebra’’ 

Walsh, ‘‘Primary Arithmetic’’ 

Thorndike, ‘‘ Arithmetic’’ 

Hamilton, ‘‘Essentials of Arithmetic’? 

Milne, ‘‘New York State Arithmetic,’’ Books I and II 
Milne, ‘‘Progressive Arithmetic’’ 

Wentworth and Smith, ‘‘ Arithmetic’’ 

Harvey, ‘‘Essentials of Arithmetic’’ 

Stone and Millis, ‘‘Primary and Intermediate Arithmetic’’ 
Wentworth, ‘‘Grammar School Arithmetic’’ 

Milne, ‘‘Elements of Algebra’’ 

Walsh, ‘‘New Grammar School Arithmetic’’ 

Van Tuyl, ‘‘Complete Business Arithmetic’’ 


an 
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Kent, ‘‘Manual of Arithmetic’’ 

Heath, ‘‘Primary Arithmetic’’ 

Smith, ‘‘Modern Primary Arithmetic’’ 

Gray, ‘‘Numbers by Development?’ 

White, ‘‘Complete Arithmetic’’.............. 
Wentworth and Smith, ‘‘School Arithmetic’’ 

Wentworth and Smith, ‘‘Work and Play with Numbers’’ 
Wentworth and Smith, ‘‘ Algebra’’ 

Wentworth and Smith, ‘‘Plane Geometry’’ 

It is equally significant that in the foregoing list not 
one of the books was prepared by a teacher of the deaf. 
One school, the Institution for the Improved Instruction 
of Deaf-Mutes, employs a book, still in manuscript form, 
written by a member of its staff, Mrs. T. F. Driscoll. 
In one other school, no textbooks are used for this sub- 
ject, the subject material being developed by the teach- 
ers with the guidance of the school principals. Practi- 
cally the same situation prevails in another school where 
only one text was named, but in this particular case the 
superintendent has made a thorough study of the psy- 
chology of the subject and, instead of depending upon 
outside texts, has personally built up for his staff a com- 
plete course in the subject. 

The prevailing opinion is that deaf children find the 
study of arithmetic particularly difficult, largely because 
of the language problem, and when textbooks in this sub- 
ject are prepared by competent persons who understand 
what the difficulty is, then will deaf children make greater 
progress in it. 

The list for mathematics shows greater diversity, with 
no particular favoritism. The leading position of the 
first book is to be explained probably by the fact that it 
is the one recommended for study by candidates for en- 
trance to Gallaudet College. 


HISTORY 
27 Schools Reporting 


*Beattie, ‘‘Story of America for Little Americans’’ 
Montgomery, ‘‘Leading Facts in American History’’ 
Montgomery, ‘‘Leading Facts in English History’’ 

Davis, ‘‘Stories of the United States for Youngest Readers’’.... 
Montgomery, ‘‘Elementary American History’’ 
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Montgomery, ‘‘Beginner’s American History’’ 

Eggleston, ‘‘ History of the United States’’ 

Mace, ‘‘Beginner’s History’’ 

Mace and Tanner, ‘‘Story of Old Europe and Young America’’ 
Gerson, ‘‘History Primer’’ 

Beard and Bagley, ‘‘First Book in American History’’ 
Barnes, ‘‘ Elementary History of the United States’’ 

Terry, ‘‘History Stories of Other Lands’’ 

Montgomery, ‘‘ Advanced American History’’ 

White, ‘‘Beginner’s History of the United States’’ 
Eggleston, ‘‘Stories of Great Americans’’ 

MeMaster, ‘‘Primary History of the United States’’ 

Beard and Bagley, ‘‘History of the American People’’.......... ; 
Higginson and Channing, ‘‘English History’’ 

Mace and Petrie, ‘‘ American School History’’ 

Gordy, ‘‘ American Beginnings in Europe’’ 

Gordy, ‘‘Elementary History of the United States’’ 
Tappan, ‘‘England’s Story’’ 

Miner, ‘‘School History of England’’ 


In the above list, also, the commanding position is as- 
sumed by a book written by one who teaches the deaf. 


GEOGRAPHY 
27 Schools Reporting 


Frye, ‘‘First Book in Geography’’ 
Brigham and McFarlane, ‘‘ Essentials of Geography’’ 
*Beattie, ‘‘ First Lessons in Geography’’ 
“Stevenson, ‘‘Primary Geography’’ 

Shepherd, ‘‘Geography for Beginners’’ 
Maury, ‘‘New Elements of Geography’’ 
Tarr and MeMurry, ‘‘New Geographies’’ 
Frye,.‘‘Home Geography’’ 

Houston, ‘‘Elements of Physical Geography’’ 
Tarr, ‘*‘New Physical Geography’’ 

Frye and Atwood, ‘‘New Geographies’’ 


In geography the selection is narrowed to a fewer 
number of works, yet here again books written by teachers 
of the deaf play a prominent part. 


CIVICS 
26 Schools Reporting 


Fryer, ‘‘Our Home and Personal Duty’’ 
Fryer, ‘‘Our Town and Civic Duty’’ 
Winston, ‘‘Young American Readers’’ 

Hill, ‘‘Community Life and Civie Problems’’ 
Hughes, ‘‘Community Civics’’ 


PHYSICS 
22 Schools Reporting 


Culler, ‘‘ First Book of Physics’’ 
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The last named is the only book in physies that is used 
in more than one school; its wide use is probably due 
to its being recommended for this study by Gallaudet 
College. 

TRADES TEXTS 


10 Schools Reporting 
Hague, ‘‘Textbook of Printing 
Henry, ‘‘Printing for School and Shop’’ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

19 Schools Reporting 


Teller and Brown, ‘‘Business Methods’’ 

Davison, ‘‘Health Lessons’? 

Foster, ‘‘Story of the Bible’’ 

Buffin and Deaver, ‘‘Sixty Lessons in Agriculture’’ 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


The schools included in the survey comprise a fair 
sampling of organized effort for the education of the 
deaf in this country, and for that reason the summary 
of the various methods of instruction employed, as shown 
in the following classification, is more or less indicative 
of the general practice. The numbers represent the 
number of schools employing the respective methods. 


Single Methods: 
Combined 


Dual Methods: 
Oral and manual 
Oral and combined 
Oral and manual alphabet 
Oral and auricular 


Three Methods: 
Oral, manual and auricular 
Oral, manual and combined 
Oral, auricular and combined 


Four Methods: 
Oral, manual, auricular, and combined 
In one-fourth of the schools no change in the method 
of instruction is made during the school life of a pupil. 
It should alse be stated that both of the schools listed 
in the foregoing paragraph as oral, and one of the 
“‘ecombined”’ schools, are included in this group. 
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A majority of the schools that regard method of in- 
struction as flexible state that when occasion demands— 
that is, when a child fails to make the progress expected 
of him—he is transferred to another class under a dif- 
ferent method of instruction. For a group of 5 schools, 
the declaration is made explicitly that when a pupil, after 
ample trial, cannot progress by the oral method he is 
taught manually, and in 2 schools a change results when 
pupils advance from the lower to the upper grades. In 
one other school, both of the last-named reasons bring 
about a change in method. 

Only 3 of the 29 schools studied are required by 
law to use the method they do, and 2 of them are in the 
same state. 

One oral school and 6 combined schools have since 
their foundation maintained the same method of instruc- 
tion. Six other schools complete this group. No infor- 
mation was obtained on this subject from a group of 5 
schools. 

Eleven schools, in the course of their history, have 
made changes in the method of instruction. In most 
of these cases the change or changes have been more 
in the nature of a gradual transition. Further, in 4 of 
the 11, the change was begun approximately 35 years 
previous to the survey (1924-1925). In 2 schools no 
particular date marked the change, and in the others it 
began 46, 44, 30, 20, and 13 years, respectively, before the 
year of the survey. 

The reasons for changes in method are interesting, 
though they all follow a general trend. They show that 
most of the schools involved sought to fall in with 
the general march toward oralism, and whether ‘‘out 
of deference to the wishes of parents,’’ or to establish 
increased efficiency in language instruction, or to help 
‘‘remove the barrier between the child and the English- 
speaking world in which he lives,’’ or from ‘‘pressure 
of progress in other parts of the country,’’ a systematic 
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movement was launched to eliminate signs as a means of 
instruction in schools for the deaf. 

How results in speech and speech-reading are tested in 
the various schools may be seen from the following sum- 
mary: 

Ey **teste’’ schools 
By the teachers, with the aid of supervising teacher, 

principal or superintendent schools 
By the teachers themselves, in some cases periodically, 

in others in the ordinary course of their work schools 
By individuals other than the teachers, either other teach- 

ers, other pupils, superintendent, or supervising 

teacher schools 
Monthly tests school 
Monthly tests by teachers, term tests by principal school 
Twice a year, with intelligence tests school 
Twice a year, sometimes monthly school 
No tests for speech; only ocasionally for lip-reading school 
No answer schools 

A striking fact revealed by the survey was the ap- 
parent lack of either a systematic or scientific method of 
testing the hearing of pupils in schools for the deaf. Of 
the schools studied, 6 made no answer to a question on 
this subject. In 14 schools such tests, carried out by 
the teachers, or by the teachers with the aid of principal 
or superintendent, employed bell, horn and piano, or the 
voice for sound, vowel, word and sentence perception. 
The audiometer served the purpose in 8 schools, and in 
one other instance the hearing of pupils was tested by 
a specialist. 

Two-thirds of the schools do not prohibit manual 
spelling. In only one of the schools, where they wish 
‘‘ecommunication to be by oral means,’’ is it definitely 
prohibited as a practice. In another school it is ‘‘not 
entirely’’ tabooed, and in still another case it is kept 
out of the ‘‘sub-primary department.’’ In order ‘‘to 
secure increased practice in speech and lip-reading,’’ 
manual spelling is not permitted in the oral classes of 
6 other schools. 

In the beginning oral classes of only a small number 
of schools—3 of the 29—writing is not taken up until 
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the pupils are taught the spoken word, with the motive 
of developing dependence upon speech and lip-reading. 

Only a few schools, 3 in number, teach signs, although 
in one of these such instruction is given outside of class. 
In a fourth school signs are taught only for exhibition 
recitations, and in another only in religious instruction. 
In still another instance such teaching is not done sys- 
tematically. 

In only 6 of the 29 schools are chapel exercises con- 
ducted without signs. In only one school are no signs 
used by the children in their play; in another school they 
are used only ‘‘to a limited extent.’’ In 7 schoois signs 
are not used by pupils in plays and dramatics or in 
their literary entertainments. 

The majority of schools—19 of the 29—do not prohibit 
the use of signs, although in a number of these their use 
is discouraged. One school expressly forbids their use. 
A species of modified prohibition is enforced in the re- 
maining group of 9 schools—one school answering ‘‘No 
and Yes’’ to the question, 5 extending the ban only to 
the schoolrooms, and 1 only to oral classes, 1 removing 
signs from all communication between teachers and 
pupils, and one preventing the use of signs only in the 
dramatics or literary entertainments of the pupils. 

The Muller-Walle method seems to be favored among 
the schools that have adopted a special method of lip-read- 
ing, 13 of the 26 schools that gave answer naming it as 
the one employed. Nine schools lean to no particular 
method, 2 follow the Northampton, or Clarke School, 
methods, 1 has devised its own charts and method, and 1 
uses both the Nitchie and Muller-Walle methods. 


SCHOOL POLICY 


Grading..—In an attempt to throw some light on the 
process by which children in schools for the deaf are 
graded, answers to the following questions were sought: 


¢ 
¥ 


| 
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By whom is the grading done? How often? Upon what 
is it based? 

In a number of schools these questions were misunder- 
stood as referring to the marking system of classroom 
work, and as a result their answers are not included in 
this analysis. 

Of the other schools, the information obtained may be 
summarized as follows: The grading of pupils is at- 
tended to by the departmental principals, usually upon 
consultation with teachers, in 6 schools; in 5 schools it is 
done by the head of the school with his assistants and 
the teachers involved; in 2 schools this task is performed 
by the departmental principal and the supervising 
teacher; in 2 schools by the head of the school and the 
departmental head; in 2 schools by the school head; and 
finally, in 2 other instances it is made a school affair in 
which all the members of the faculty collaborate. 

According to the general rule—in 12 of the 19 schools 
giving information—grading is a periodic procedure defi- 
nitely carried out once a year, with further adjustments 
made when they are deemed necessary. In 3 schools it 
is done approximately twice a year, and in another school 
‘feach semester.’’ Three other schools make it a more 
or less continuous practice, changes being made when 
occasion demands. 

In the same schools, the grading is based on: 

English and general 2 schools 
English, mathematics, and general 2 schools 
1 school 
English and school 


Speech and lip-reading in primary department; English 


in advanced dopartment..................0....sccsssssesssssssssccossseess 1 school 
Speech and lip-reading in oral department; otherwise 


Promotions.—Although there is wide variety as to who 
decides upon promotion of pupils, the tendency appar- 
ently is to place this responsibility upon the department 


E 
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principal and teachers together, such being the practice 
in 11 of the 28 schools from which information was ob- 
tained. In most of the other cases, also, the principal— 
or if there is no principal, then the supervising teacher— 
assumes an important share of this duty. Thus, in 3 
schools the principal alone decides promotions, in 3 other 
eases the superintendent and the supervising teacher do 
so, and in one other school the principal and supervising 
teacher together decide. The superintendent himself, in 
2 schools, does the promoting, in 3 other schools he does 
so with the help of the teachers, and in one other in- 
stance the superintendent, principal and teachers to- 
gether exercise this power. In 3 schools the teachers 
recommend promotions, and in one other case the mem- 
bers of the faculty pass on them. 

Rotating System.—Most of the schools considered—21 
of the 29—employ the rotating plan of class work in one 
form or another. In practically every case where it is 
employed only the upper grades are concerned; the 
sub-primary grades only in one ease, and the primary 
grades for one period of lip-reading in another, are the 
exceptions to the rule. The pupils in one other school 
change classes in only one grade, but which one is not 
indicated. 

Transfer from One Method to Another.—The flexibility 
of school policy as it operates in schools for the deaf is 
revealed in the following summary: 


1, Are pupils ever transferred from oral to manual classes? 
Yes 
Occasionally 


Failure to make satisfactory progress under oral in- 
struction is the theme of the reasons given in most cases, 
such being the justification in 17 of the schools where 
it is the policy to make such changes. Other scattered 
reasons, some of them tending the same way, are the fol- 
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lowing: Failure to progress in lip-reading; when it is 
considered to the advantage of the pupil to make such a 
change; whenever mental development is retarded by the 
method; to meet the child’s needs and not to waste time; 
on recommendation of the teacher. 

2. Are pupils ever transferred from manual to oral classes? 


Yes 
Occasionally 


When a pupil shows prospect of progress by oral 
training—this seems to be the principal reason for a 
transfer as indicated in the second question, 7 of the 
above schools making such a statement. Other reasons— 
each one representing the policy in a different school— 
were given as follows: For better grading, or if to the 
advantage of the pupil; the best interests of the child; 
the parents request it; it is the policy of the school to 
give oral training; for any justifiable reason; when a child 
is too bright for a manual class. 

Size of classes—The policy of the schools studied as 
regards size of classes is brought out by an analysis of 
the data obtained. To begin with, the average size of 
classes is shown in the following statement: 
class in 2 schools 
class in 3 schools 
class in 5 schools 
class in 6 schools 
class in 6 schools 
class in 1 school 
class in 1 school 
class in 1 school 
class in 1 school 
class in 1 school 


pupils to 
pupils to 
pupils to 
pupils to 
pupils to 
pupils to 
pupils to 
pupils to 
pupils to 
pupils to 


ppp 


From the above, it may be seen that the tendency is 
not to exceed 12 pupils in the average size of classes. The 
median of the above averages is 11. 

Various reasons determine the size of classes, the lead- 
ing reason being to serve the purposes of grading, the 
policy in 8 schools. In 6 schools, the size is determined 
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by the funds available, the number of teachers, and grad- 
ing so far as it is possible. In 5 other schools it is simply 
a matter of necessity, that is, dependent upon the number 
of teachers the funds at hand will provide. A number of 
other individual reasons are these: Size of enrollment; 
the number that will produce the best results in instruc- 
tion; and ‘‘survival of the fittest.’’ In 4 schools the policy 
is to limit to 10, 10 in the lower grades only, 11, and 12 
pupils, respectively. 

The report on the answers to the question: Are oral 
classes smaller than manual? yields this information: 


schools 

schools 

schools 
Sometimes i school 
No answer schools 


In the schools where oral classes are smaller, a variety 
of reasons are given in explanation. Three state that in 
an oral class more intensive individual teaching is re- 
quired; in another, the reason is that communication by 
the manual method is easier, hence classes may be larger; 
in another, oral classes are smaller because of the prob- 
lem of grading, and in still another, the manual classes 
are composed of older pupils and so can be dealt with in 
larger groups. One school declares flatly that the manual 
classes are larger out of necessity, as there are not enough 
teachers—for the latter type of pupils. 


Methods of Communication—Only 17 schools offered 
information on the methods of communication followed 
and for these schools there seems to be a fairly even dis- 
tribution. In 4 groups of 3 schools each, the methods of 
eommunication are respectively, speech, spelling and signs; 
speech, spelling and writing; speech and spelling; speech, 
spelling, writing and signs. In 2 other schools it is speech 
with oral classes and spelling with manual classes; in one 
school speech and writing are resorted to; in another it is 
speech in the primary department and speech and spell- 
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ing in the higher departments; and finally in one other 
school speech alone is used. 

Speech is first used with pupils immediately after they 
enter, in 11 of the schools studied, and in 10 other schools 
this is done during the first year of school life. In other 
cases—each representing a single school—speech as a 
method of communication is employed by the end of the 
first year; the latter part of the first year; as soon as the 
elements are learned; in the primary classes; in kin- 
dergarten. 

Although, as was brought out in the discussion on 
methods of instruction, writing is not at first prohibited, 
a further detailed analysis of the information obtained 
points to more of a tendency to place writing as a part of 
school work after the first efforts in speech work. Thus, 
whereas in 11 schools speech is used as soon as the child 
enters, writing begins at the same time in only 7 schools. 
In 9 other schools, writing is taken up during the first 
year, one of these schools stating definitely that it is after 
speech has been begun. In 3 schools, also, writing comes 
in after the first few weeks, although in these cases speech 
work commences when the pupil enters. Further, 5 other 
schools consider writing after the beginning of speech; in 
2 of these it is at the end of 3 months; in one toward the 
end of the first year; in another after the speech ele- 
ments are learned; and in the last ‘‘after the spoken 
word.’’ In one school it is taken up in the primary 
classes, and in another in kindergarten, although no in- 
formation as to whether it follows speech is given. 

From the answers given by 24 schools it would be diffi- 
cult to determine the general practice as to when manual 
spelling is first used. The greatest number, 6, state that 
it is used from the start in manual classes; in 4 others dur- 
ing the first year. In 2 schools manual spelling is used 
from the beginning of the child’s school life, and in a 
similar number when it is necessary to maintain satisfac- 
tory progress. In one school answering the question—an 
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oral school—it is not used at all, and in another it is not 
employed by oral teachers. A variety of replies marks 
the remaining schools: When the pupils picks it up; when 
the child is first transferred to manual classes; in the 7th 
year; in the 7th grade; after the child has been from 7 
to 10 years in school; no definite time; only as a last re- 
sort; in the first year in the main building, but not in the 
oral building. 

The great majority of the schools studied maintain 
contact with other schools by means of athletic contests 
or visits by teachers, these sometimes being made social 
occasions. A few schools make it a definite part of their 
policy to grant members of their teaching staffs at least 
one day to visit other schools. 

Session Plan.—In a majority of the schools giving in- 
formation, 14 out of 24, there is a clear-cut plan of dis- 
tributing the work, namely, a definite session separation 
between academic and industrial work. In these 14 schools 
also, the academic program occupies either all or a major 
part of the morning on week days, the trades work follow- 
ing sometime in the afternoon, after the midday meal. 
Another session plan is in effect in a group of 9 other 
schools, where the academic and the trades departments 
are active side by side, mornings and afternoons of week 
days, different classes of pupils alternating in each. How- 
ever, in 4 of the 9 schools in the latter group, primary 
children are given a straight session of school work, with 
no industrial work. In most of the schools referred to in 
this paragraph, Saturday morning is given over to trades 
teaching. 

The plan in vogue in the remaining school, one of the 
prominent schools in the country, for which information 
was available is unique. In the first place the daily pro- 
gram for pupils of the primary department follows the 
plan of separation—academic in the morning and indus- 
trial (for the older primary children only) in the after- 
noon. Intermediate pupils do most of their school work 
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in the morning, then continue school work on the after- 
noons of double session days 2 times a week, and on the 3 
other afternoons of single session days have shopwork. 
Pupils in the advanced department have no school at all 
on Monday, but devote that day entirely, from 7:30 a. m. 
to 12, and from 1 to 2:45 p. m. to shopwork. On 2 double 
session days shopwork is scheduled for the forenoon and 
school for the afternoon, and on 3 single session days this 
order is reversed. Under this plan Saturday is utilized 
as a regular school day for both class and shopwork in the 
advanced department. It is the size of the school, prob- 
ably, that dictates so complex a system. 

The following tabular arrangement, based on the infor- 
mation obtained from the questionnaires or school year- 
books, shows the portion of the week day devoted to school 
work, as distinct from shopwork, time for recess deducted. 
For a number of schools it was not possible to determine 


the time given separately to academic or industrial work, 
and so are not included in this summary. 


1 school* 

2 schools 

6 schools** 
8 schools*** 
1 school**** 

*Junior department, 2%4 hours. 

**In one of these schools only the primary department is here 
included. 

***In one of these schools only the primary department is here 
included; in another the primary department school session, morn- 
ing, and afternoon, totals 6 hours; in another of this group of 
schools the primary department school program is 4 hours and 
the intermediate department 3% hours. 

****Primary department, 4%4 hours, 


Of the schools giving information on the subject—a to- 
tal of 22—only a third, or 7, do not have industrial 
classes for pupils of the primary department. 

The extent of industrial work in the school program, in- 
cluding work on Saturday morning, in the schools where it 
was possible to analyze the data reported, is indicated in 
this summary: 
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hours per week 

hours per week 

hours per week 

hours per week 

15% hours per week 

16% hours per week 

hours per week 

school (advanced department) 20% hours per week 
school 10 hours per week, plus Saturday morning. 


A similar arrangement follows for those schools that give 
no information with regard to Saturday morning work. 


school, junior department hours per week 
school, intermediate department hours per week 
school, senior girls hours per week 
hours per week 

. 12% hours per week 

school, primary department 12% hours per week 
school, senior boys 13 1-3 hours per week 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Length of School Day.—Excluding the Saturday morn- 
ing program, the actual length of the daily school work, 


consisting of both academic and industrial classes, may 
be determined from the following distribution of schools 
for which a total time allotment could be added up. 


6 hours schools 
school 
schools 

6% hours dai schools 

7 hours i schools 

7%, hours i schools 

7% hours dai school 


As in a number of cases a distinction is made for pri- 
mary pupils, it is necessary to give another distribution, 
as follows, for such children. It should be noted that but 
for 2 of the 8 cases the program in each instance is per- 
ceptibly shorter than any of those for the older children 
as shown in the preceding table. 


school 
hours dai school 
hours dai school 
hours i school 

. hours dai schools 
hours dai school 
4 hours dai school 


306 
3 
4 
4 
44 
4 
6 
7 
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One hour of required study outside seems to be the most 
prominent method of having pupils prepare for classroom 
work, 11 of the 29 schools agreeing on this. Three other 
schools assign 1% hours for outside study. For the re- 
mainder there is a scattering of study schedules, no two 
of which are alike. In only a single instance is there no 
required study at all outside of school hours. 

In every case but one, the outside study is assigned 
under supervision. In a few instances, however, the super- 
vision is only partial. Thus, in 3 schools the study of 
the pupils of the upper classes is not supervised, in a 
like number of schools supervision is provided for only 
part of the study period, and, finally, in one case the 
‘honor study rooms’’ are not supervised. 

Reading, as part of the work outside the classroom, re- 
ceives varying degrees of recognition. In 8 schools no 
specified number of hours of such supplementary work 
is named; in 6 schools none is required at all. Three 
schools include reading with the general study-hour work, 
and for another group of 3 schools one hour a week is 
definitely set aside as a reading period. In the 5 remain- 
ing schools giving information, the respective reading 
periods vary from three-fourths of an hour to 2% hours. 

Approximately half of the schools considered have pu- 
pils report on the reading done outside class, although in 
a few cases this is carried out only ‘‘to some extent.”’ 

Practically a third of the schools, 9, make no endeavor 
to put pupils back into schools for the hearing. Of the 
other 20 schools, in only 8 cases did the number of children 
returned in the 5 years preceding the survey reach 5 or 
more—the highest, 15—the proportion of such children to 
the total enrollment being in most cases either below 1 
per cent or else negligible. Further, the answers show 
that of the children sent back to the public schools most 
of them possessed a high degree of normal hearing. 

For only a small number of the schools is data avail- 
able as to the success of pupils who were returned to 
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schools for the hearing, and in these cases there is little 
agreement. Two schools report them as failures, 2 as 
making good progress, 3 as doing fair work, and 4 other 
schools report varying success. 

Preparation for Higher Work.—It is the policy of only 
a very few schools to prepare pupils to enter high schools 
for hearing children, 6 of the 29 schools undertaking such 
work. One of these maintains a regular high school 
department itself in which the pupils take the same state 
high school examinations that they would in schools for the 
hearing. The extent of this work in the other 5 schools, 
however, does not indicate an imposing record, for only 
9 pupils in the 5 years before the time of the survey com- 
prise the total, although all have been successful in their 
advanced work. 

Only 2 schools declare definitely that they prepare pu- 
pils for colleges for the hearing, having sent up a total of 
11 students in the 5-year period previous to the survey, 4 
of whom completed the higher course. 

The great majority of schools studied, 25 out of 28, pre- 
pare candidates for admission to Gallaudet College, the 
national institution for the higher education of the deaf. 
In the 5 years preceding the survey these schools prepared 
265 of their pupils for this purpose, 145 of whom entered. 
During the same period 39 of their candidates were gradu- 
ated from the college. 

Educational Advancement of Teachers.——Twenty-seven 
of the schools furnish educational periodicals in varying 
numbers either individually or for the general library to 
which members of the teaching staff have access. The fol- 
lowing summary of the titles listed by the 24 schools giving 
such information includes, in order of frequency, each 
magazine subscribed for by at least 2 schools. 

American Annals of the Deaf 
Volta Review 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 


Primary Education . 
Oralism and Auralism 
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Educational Review 
Journal of Education 
School Life 

Industrial Arts Magazine 
Kindergarten 

Elementary School Journal 


Only 9 of the 29 schools considered give teacher training 
courses. As this subject is to be considered in greater de- 
tail as a separate topic, these figures will suffice at this 
point to indicate their part in the general weakness of 
school policy. Since teaching the deaf is a highly spe- 
cialized art one is led to wonder, in view of the meager 
output of organized effort, how and where trained teach- 
ers are to be obtained. 

In more than half of the schools—16 of the 29—teach- 
ers do not receive special promotion for summer work or 
educational advancement. Qualified answers are given for 
3 other schools; in one of them extra professional study 
is taken into consideration when increases in salary are de- 
cided upon; in another, certain cases receive special con- 
sideration; and in the third, the answer is ‘‘They would’’ 
—that is, if the teachers took up outside work or study to 
improve professionally. 

For the remaining 10 schools, it is definitely the policy 
to give special recognition to teachers who take steps for 
improvement. 

A little more than half of the schools surveyed give 
any information as to the percentage of their teaching 
force enrolled as members in organizations either of in- 
structors of the deaf or of educators in general. The ans- 
wers obtained make a pallid showing. Only 3 out of 
16 had any representation in an association other than of 
instructors of the deaf, but in each of the 3 schools all 
the teachers were members, the society in each case, also, 
being the state teachers’ organization. 

The answers seem to indicate also that of the major 
societies devoted to the problems of the deaf, teachers seem 
to favor the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, 2 schools showing a complete 
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membership, and two others with more than half of their 
staffs enrolled. Four other schools had between 25 and 50 
per cent of their teachers as members in the same asso- 
ciation, and 8 schools fell below 25 per cent. The Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf follows with 4 
schools that maintained a membership between 25 and 50 
per cent of their respective corps, and 12 that fell below 
25 per cent. The answers also show that only one of the 
16 schools had a membership as high as 20 per cent of 
its teachers in the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, 
all the others varying between 0 and 15 per cent. 

It is not the practice of schools to pay the expenses of 
teachers to meetings of professional organizations, 19 of 
the 25 that give information replying to that effect. In 
the other 6 schools the practice is followed only partly, 
or occasionally. 

A majority of the schools, 17 of the 29, report hav- 
ing adopted one method or another, exclusive of ordinary 
teachers’ meetings, to promote professional growth on the 
part of their teachers, methods that are diverse, but none 
the less decidedly attractive. As such practices are 
another way of spelling progress, they are given here, each 
properly labelled with the same school key number used in 
previous chapters. 


R-2. Encouragement to teachers to visit other schools for the 
deaf. 

R-6. Teachers encouraged to study together and to take outside 
courses. Expenses are frequently paid for teachers of special 
phases of the school work who visit other schools. 

R-7. Instructors are urged to study at nearby universities. 

R-10. Lectures by college professors. 

R-11. Meeting together to study special phases of the work, Dem- 
onstration work before groups of teachers. Encouragement to take 
special courses in nearby colleges. 

K-13. Special group meetings. Use of questionnaires. 

R-14. Encouragement for special study outside. 

R-16. Library on pedagogy supplied for teachers. Teachers 
granted leave with full pay for attendance at summer schools and 
organization meetings. Permission once a week to attend afternoon 
classes in city. 

R-17. During the summer preceding the survey, half the expense 
of the course at the Clarke School summer session for teachers 
paid for each of six members of the staff. 
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R-18. Encouragement to join in state teachers’ organization. 

R-20. Teachers encouraged to study new books on education. 
Teachers also attend lectures for public and high school instructors. 
Visits to other schools. 

R-21. Teachers urged to attend summer schools. 

R-23. Weekly lectures on principles and methods of education by 
a college professor. Other lectures monthly. 

-25. Summer school work, extension course study and attendance 
at lectures encouraged. 

R-26. Bonus for summer school attendance. 

R-28. Teachers are allowed a week’s leave of absence with pay to 
visit other schools. 

Teachers’ meetings, as a rule, are held once a month 
during the school session, with occasional special meetings 
for group grade meetings or to discuss special subjects. 
These gatherings, whether by the reading of prepared 
papers, or by lectures, discussions or demonstrations, serve 
to better correlate the work of teachers, give inspiration 
and encouragement, and provide a forum for exchange of 
opinion on school matters—all with the purpose of im- 
proving both the morale and the efficiency of the school 


work. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


As has already been stated, only a few of the schools 
studied—9 of the 29—maintain a teachers’ training de- 
partment. Further, as 2 of the schools comprise a single 
institution, with the training course serving both, this 
study really considers only 8 courses. 

The negative attitude may be easily summed up. In 
many schools neither the facilities nor the funds are avail- 
able for this purpose; in others the school work is such 
that it would be a hardship to impose the added burden 
of normal training. Thus, a departmental principal of one 
of the schools visited gave it as his opinion that his own 
school was not good enough to undertake teacher training. 
In addition, he did not wish to encumber his staff with 
teachers who are ‘‘half-baked,’’ but preferred to obtain 
instructors after they had been trained efficiently and had 
already acquired the necessary experience elsewhere. Of 
course, this is excellent philosophy—for his own school at 
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least. But it is not difficult to understand what the out- 
come would be if all the other schools were to take the 
same position. 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the various courses 
of training offered in the schools already referred to, it 
is necessary to explain the nature of one of them which in 
reality is only a preliminary sort of training. When the 
school in question is compelled to employ untrained teach- 
ers in the oral department, the supervising teacher con- 
ducts classes in the ‘‘ Formation and Development of Eng- 
lish Sounds,’’ ‘‘Mental Development and Course of 
Study,’’ ‘‘History of the Education of the Deaf,’’ ‘‘Phy- 
siology of the Nose, Throat and Ear,’’ ‘‘ Visible Speech,”’ 
and whatever seems necessary to help the individual teach- 
ers with their respective classes. Such teachers, how- 
ever, are not considered ‘‘trained’’ until they have com- 
pleted the course at one of the best known training 
schools for teachers of the deaf. A similar plan is also fol- 
lowed with manual teachers under the direction of the 
principal of that department, who is developing a ‘‘normal 
course for manual teachers,’’ the need for which on a more 
widespread scale is quite evident. 

Three of the remaining 7 schools set no age limit as a 
requirement for admission to the training class. In the 
others it is 18, 19, 19 or over, and 21 to 25 years, re- 
spectively. All of the schools set a minimum requirement 
of high school education as a condition of entrance, with 
preference for those with normal school or college train- 
ing. One school makes the definite requirement of at least 
2 years of normal school or college work, and another 
course usually considers only candidates who have already 
received a college diploma. 

Only 2 of the 7 schools require examinations of candi- 
dates, which in one case consists of the state eighth grade 
subjects. Ali set a requirement of good health, with 
normal speech and hearing. In no ease is any distinction 
made as to religion. 
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Contemplation of the capacity of the various classes is 
hardly encouraging when one considers that during the 
year of the survey the total number of academic teachers 
in the 29 residential schools was 684, and that the num- 
ber of such teachers on the staffs of the schools offering 
courses of training was 199. The number that can be 
trained annually in the last-named schools are as fol- 
lows: 


school 
schools 
school 
schools 
school 


making a maximum of 35. In view of the normal in- 
crease in pupilage, not to say anything of the large num- 
ber of teachers who annually drop out of the work, the 
capacity of training classes becomes a matter of serious 
concern. 

Only 6 of the schools offering training courses give 
figures as to the number trained during the 5 years pre- 
ceding the survey, the total being 127. 

Four of the schools set a fee as charge for the course 
in training; in one case $125 for the school year, in 2 
others $150 for the same period, and in another $250. In 
one other course, members of the normal class who are 
college graduates receive a stipend during the course of 
study, and the degree of Master of Arts if they complete 
the year’s work satisfactorily. 

Typical outlines of the course of training are the fol- 
lowing : 

A 
Speech-reading 
Articulation 
Kindergarten work 
Sense training 
Child study 
Psychology 
Language 
Arithmetic 
Preparatory geography 
10. A course of study covering the first 5 years’ work in school 


with detailed lesson plans on the underlying principles of the va- 
rious subjects. 
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B 
Visible speech 
Formation and development of English sounds 
History of the education of the deaf 
Anatomy of nose, ear and throat 
Muller-Walle system of lip-reading 
Development of language by grades 
English grammar 


SUR 


History of the education of the deaf 
English 

Observation of classwork 

Speech and speech-reading 

Psychology 

Sign language and the manual alphabet 
Practice teaching 

Methods of teaching the deaf 


Including the information from 4 other schools that 
formerly maintained a training department with that from 
5 still active schools giving information, a total of 348 
teachers have been trained altogether, with 198, or prac- 
tically 57 per cent, still in the work. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The following classification is fairly indicative of the 
size of libraries in the schools visited during the survey: 


Between 1,000 and 2,000 bound volumes schools 
Between 2,001 and 3,000 bound volumes schools 
Between 3,001 and 4,000 bound volumes schools 
Between 4,001 and 5,000 bound volumes schools 
Between 5,001 and 6,000 bound volumes schools 
Between 6,001 and 7,000 bound volumes 2 schools 
8,000 bound volumes school 
9,709 bound volumes school 
11,319 bound volumes school 
16,000 bound volumes school 
No library school 
No answer schools 


Calculation of the data from which the foregoing table 
was constructed gives a total of 121,838 volumes for 26 
schools, or an average of 4,686 to a library. The median 
places it between 3,001 and 4,000 volumes. 

In a number of the above schools—7—the choice of 
books to be added to the school library generally lies 
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with the teachers, acting either individually or as a com- 
mittee chosen from among them. In 6 others the teachers 
aid the head of the school in deciding upon new books, 
and in one other the supervising teacher and the teachers 
cooperate. In 6 schools the librarian joins with the teach- 
ers, the supervising officers or the head of the school in 
selecting additions. In one school the superintendent 
alone chooses the books, in another the officers, and in a 
third it is the academic principal, who is a trained libra- 
rian. In one other school the teacher of reading performs 
this duty, and, finally, in one ease library additions are 
selected by the state library commission. 

The general tendency seems to be to employ a librarian 
for only part-time care of the library, a condition which 
prevails in 14 of the 27 schools giving answer. In addi- 
tion, 2 other schools assign a teacher who gives part-time 
special attention to the library; in another, it is the super- 
vising teacher, and in a fourth case a lady in the office 
gives part of her time to this. Two schools employ a libra- 
rian who gives full time to the library work. In 7 schools 
no one person is regularly employed for the library, either 
on part or full time. 

The schools seem about equally divided on the question 
of giving regular instruction in the use of the library. 
Fourteen schools do give such instruction, and 13 do not. 

Library hours are in effect all of the school day in 9 of 
the schools, although in 2 of these for the teachers only, 
and in another for the men students and members of the 
faculty only. Five schools permit the use of the library 
for approximately 1 hour each school day, in one case 
this being the aggregate time allotted the women students. 
In 4 schools library time is only about half an hour daily. 
For the others, the practice varies considerably, from one 
hour a week to 24 hours a week. In 2 schools, books are 
drawn once a week; in one of these this privilege is ex- 
tended if necessary, in the other the library is too small 
to permit reading in it. 
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The course in 24 of the 29 schools prescribes regular 
reading as part of the school program. Although it would 
be difficult from the answers to determine exactly that 
the lower end of a division in one school did not overlap 
with the upper end of another department in a second 
school, the following classification indicating the grades 
in which regular reading is required may be accepted as 
fairly correct: 

All grades (from sub-primary up) 4 schools 

Intermediate and advanced departments 12 schools 


Advanced grades only 7 schools 
Not sharply defined 1 school 


The trend seems clearly to favor including the inter- 
mediate grades. 

The library department off most of the schools studied 
—21 of the 29—maintain no connection with city or state 
libraries. Of the others, 3 intimate that there is no real 
connection, as they state that the municipal libraries 


merely are available to pupils who occasionally draw 
books. One other school declares that ‘‘books are sel- 
dom borrowed.’’ This reduces the number of schools that 
enter into active cooperation with other libraries to 4. 

Additions to the school libraries during the year preced- 
ing the survey were made as follows: 


1—100 volumes 10 schools 
101—200 volumes 5 schools 
201—300 volumes .. 2 schools 
301—400 volumes ... .. 2 schools 
401—500 volumes ... 
501—600 volumes 

To the amount of $500 every 4 years 
No record 
No answer 4 schools 


The sums expended yearly for librarian service, whether 
for full or part time, vary from $100 in the lowest, where 
that amount is added to a teacher’s salary for special at- 
tention to the school library, to $720 for part-time care. 
Only 2 full-time salaries are indicated; in one case it is 
$400 (presumably with maintenance) and $200 for an as- 
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sistant; in another it is $495. The information obtained 
on librarian salaries is here summarized: 


$100 (part time) 2 schools 
135 (part time) 
200 (part time) 
250 (part time) 
315 (part time) 
495 (full time) 
600 (1 full time; 1 part time) 
720 (part time) 
No fixed amount 
Nothing 5 schools 
No answer 11 schools 


A similar summary reveals the extent of the sums 
spent yearly for additional books for school libraries, the 
amounts varying from $75 as the lowest to $850 as the 
highest. 

Less than $100 schools 
Less than 200 . schools 
Less than 300 schools 
schools 
schools 
school 
No specified yearly amount schools 
$276 in year preceding survey 1 school 
Fund varies from 100 to $200 1 school 
Fund varies from 200 to 300 1 school 
Fund varies from 200 to 500 1 school 
No answer 5 schools 
Most of the schools giving information employ a defi- 
nite system of cataloging library books, whether it be the 
standard methods of the American Library Association, or 
simply a card index. In a very few schools the books 
are merely arranged in cases according to the nature of the 
texts and labeled, or, as is done in one instance, are listed 
in an index book in which a record of withdrawals is 
kept. 
EXTRA SCHOOLROOM ACTIVITIES 
Children in schools for the deaf apparently have the 
same play tendencies that move hearing children, the 


games that they play being of the same nature. This is 
testified to by almost every school making a report. Regu- 
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lar instruction in games and sports is given in practically 
all of the same schools as a part of physical training and 
as a means of stimulating the recreational spirit. Fur- 
ther, in a majority of the schools studied, toys are pro- 
vided for the younger children. 

Of 24 schools, half set aside between 1 and 2 hours 
daily for regular sports and recreation; in the other half 
2 hours or more are assigned for this purpose. Most of 
the schools state that additional play hours are granted on 
Saturday and Sunday. 

Most of the 29 schools furnish playground equipment 
and apparatus. Four of them do so only to a limited ex- 
tent, and in one school a playground equipment fund 
is being raised by private subscription. Judging from the 
replies, the apparatus, named in the order of most fre- 
quent appearance, seems to consist of swings, slides, see- 
saws, giant strides, merry-go-rounds, bars, rings, ‘‘ ocean 
waves,’’ ladders, and the trapeze. 

With the exception of 2 schools, all have literary socie- 
ties, the meetings of which, in most cases, are conducted 
under the direction of principal, teachers or supervisors. 

In only a few of the schools studied—7 in number—do 
pupils edit or help edit the school paper. However, in 
practically all the other cases, pupils contribute ‘‘copy’’ in 
some form—schoolroom stories, journals, exercises, and 
papers—all this serving as an outlet for classroom work. 

Efforts to cultivate expression, as well as to afford 
amusement, are carried on as extra-classroom activities in 
the form of dramatic entertainments in all but one of the 
29 schools studied, although in a very few of these cases 
such efforts are more or less sporadic. The practice of 
having the children give social entertainments is equally 
prevalent, in recognition, probably, of the broader duty 
which a school for the deaf must assume in the develop- 
ment of the life of its pupils, in rounding out the social 
personality. 

In all but 9 of the 29 schools there are regular religious 
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organizations, the pupils, aided by teachers, conducting 
the meetings. By far the most popular of these pupil 
organizations are the Christian Endeavor Societies, in both 
junior and senior branches. Others represented are the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., sodalities, Sunday 
school, church and mission societies, and prayer meetings. 

Most of the schools studied, 24 of the 29, recognizing 
the value of visual instruction, have acquired motion pic- 
ture machines, in one case there being several machines, 
and in another two. One school rents the use of a ma- 
chine. 

In the majority of instances, also, the pictures are not 
used for pleasure alone, the instructional feature being 
given due stress. The latter object is attained in various 
ways: 1. the selection of educational films; 2. to illustrate 
lectures; 3. classroom exercises on films shown; 4. news- 
reels, and 5. special films to illustrate lessons in geography, 
history and hygiene. In the auditorium of one school 
one machine is used for weekly entertainments, using se- 
lected films; a second and portable machine and screen 
permit duplicating for the children of the primary hall 
the entertainment given in the main building. The port- 
able apparatus also serves in the schoolrooms for review- 
ing educational films and for special projection. 

Other apparatus used for entertainment or instruction 
in a number of the schools includes the following: Stere- 
opticon, Keystone visual educational machine, daylight 
screen, reflectoscope, Balopticon, special projector’s table 
on wheels, portable machine, and various outfits of slides. 

It is the practice in most of the schools, according to the 
replies received, to invite visitors occasionally, or promi- 
nent men and women of the community, to address the 
pupils. Often talks are given by ministers of city 
churches, and occasionally, also, sermons by visiting 
missionaries to the deaf. Sometimes competent persons 
are invited to give the children special lectures on safety 
and hygiene, or travel talks, and sometimes, also, special 
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speakers are obtained for literary society meetings. The 
general rule, where these talks are given orally, is to have 
them interpreted manually for the pupils. 

In each of the 29 schools the pupils have athletic con- 
tests with outside teams. Arrangements for such con- 
tests are most frequently made by the athletic director, 
this being the practice in 12 schools. In a number of other 
schools, 8, the same officer shares this responsibility with 
either the head of the school, other members of the school 
staff, or representatives of the pupils. In only a few cases, 
3, do the pupils or students themselves undertake the ar- 
rangements. In a few schools it is the head of the school; 
in one case it is a graduate manager, and in another 
the head supervisor of boys. 

The summary given below indicates the extent to which 
the time outside schoolroom hours is turned to educa- 
tional advantage for the pupils. The 29 residential schools 
are considered. 


Number of Schools 

Pupils Visit No No answer 
Points of historical interest... 6 
Industrial plants 2 
10 
9 
Stores 4 


*In many of the schools studied, a great number of the pupils 
themselves come from farming districts. 


CUSTODIAL CARE 


The span of the complete active day in a residential 
school for the deaf is indicated in the following summary, 
compiled from the information obtained : 


14% hours 2 schools 
15 hours 6 schools 
15% hours 8 schools 
15% hours 1 school 
16 ~=hours 1 school 


For the younger children the hours are materially 
shorter. 
The most popular hour for rising is 6 a. m., and the 
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time for retiring in one group of schools is 9 p. m., and 
in another equally numerous group it is 9:30. 

In every case where answer is given—in 27 of the 29 
schools—it is the custom for the younger children to be 
constantly in the care of an employee. 

There seems to be no uniformly adopted plan with re- 
gard to the privilege of leaving the institution grounds 
alone. The plans in practice are these: 


Older boys may leave either freely or at stated 

times; girls must be chaperoned schools 
Special permission from school authorities necessary.... 4 schools 
Older pupils may go alone, either at stated times or 

freely schools 
Older boys by permission, girls chaperoned schools 
Older boys either freely or at stated times, girls in 

groups 3 schools 
Older boys at stated times schools 
Older boys freely schools 
No privileges schools 
Written permission from parents school 


2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
8. 
9. 


Neither does there seem to be a uniform system with 
regard to the administering of discipline. Owing to the 
many-sided nature of a residential school for the deaf 
there must necessarily be a distribution of authority over 
many different departments, all naturally centering in the 
head of the school. This factor, considered with the size 
of the school population, makes for delegation of authority 
in minor matters, since many of the offenses of school 
children are minor infractions. For this reason the gen- 
eral rule is to place responsibility in the hands of the per- 
son, whether teacher, supervisor, house mother or matron, 
who is in immediate charge. Serious cases are referred to 
the head of the school. 

It is clearly the tendency for schools to assign as su- 
pervisors persons who do not receive regular training 
in the duties of that position. Twenty-two of the 26 
schools giving answer make statement to that effect. In 
half of the same total number of schools also, supervisors 
hold meetings for the consideration of the problems of 
their work. 
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Where parents have the means, they supply the cloth- 
ing of the children in schools for the deaf. In the case 
of indigent pupils, however, in many of the schools, the 
necessary clothing is provided by one of three means: 1. 
by the school (in 6 cases); 2. by the state (in 3 cases) ; 
3. by the counties concerned (in 12 cases). In 7 other 
schools, it is incumbent upon the parents to furnish cloth- 
ing for the children. 


RELATIONS WITH HOME 


Only four of the 29 residential schools arrange for 
parent-teacher meetings, and in one of these only the 
smaller children are concerned. Such meetings, in two of 
the four schools, are held about twice a year; in the other 
two there is neither definite number nor time of meetings. 

The most common method of acquainting parents or 
guardians with the progress made in school by pupils is 
by monthly report, such being the plan employed in 15 of 
the 26 schools giving information. For the remaining 11 
schools the practice varies considerably, from no formal 
report at all, to one report a year. 

Most of the schools also, 24 of the 29, permit children to 
go home for long holidays, although in seven of them 
these holidays include only those of the Christmas season. 

Only two of the schools declare that none of their pupils 
go home for week ends. In a great many of the others, 
18, this privilege is extended to those children who live 
either in the city where the school is located or within 
convenient distance. In five schools, week-end visits home 
are made occasionally or only by a few pupils. In one 
school only the older pupils enjoy this privilege, and in 
three others such home visits are permitted, but not so 
often as once a week. 

The general tendency is to place no restrictions on 
visits to the school by parents, the latter being permitted 
to visit as often as they wish. In fact, the general spirit 
of the schools answering is to encourage parents to be- 
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come acquainted with the work done. In three schools the 
rule is to permit weekly visits by parents, and in another 
only once a month. In all the others it seems to be a 
carte-blanche privilege. 

Most of the schools, 25 of the 29, assert that pupils are 
encouraged to speak when at home. However, for a few 
schools, where most of the parents are foreigners, Eng- 
lish is not spoken at home, and so there is little oppor- 
tunity to exercise what is taught at school. 

Only a sixth of the schools, five of the 29, employ an 
individual who, as part of his or her duties, maintains 
contact with the homes of the children. The nature of this 
service may be surmised from a brief statement as given 
for each of the five schools. 


Talks with parents about conduct and welfare of the children, 
and studies home conditions. 

Acquaints parents with activities of the school. 

Investigates conditions; gives needed help and advice. 

Brings about a closer contact with school. 

Discovers new pupils and brings them to school. 


In five schools, it is the custom to have the children 
write home weekly, in twice that number every two weeks, 
and in seven schools once a month. In the seven remain- 
ing schools, the periods vary: three require weekly let- 
ters of some pupils and bi-weekly of others; one weekly 
for younger children and monthly for older ones; two set 
no regular time; and in one it is about once in six weeks, 
the school being situated in a large city from which 
practically all of its pupils are recruited and where they 
frequently see their parents. It is a general rule, also, 
to encourage pupils to write home regularly as a habit, 
regardless of what the minimum school requirement may 
be. 

The practice appears to be to have the required school 
letters which are written in class corrected before they 
are sent out, 21 schools answering ‘‘Yes’’ to such a 
question. Of the other 8 schools, 6 have the letters 


2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
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of the middle and lower classes corrected, and 2 do not 
correct any. 

In practically half of the schools—14—letters of the 
children, whether regular school letters or otherwise, are 
not censored. Of the others, for 6 schools there is a 
straightforward affirmative answer to this question, and 
for 9 schools letters of the pupils are censored only in 
unusual cases; for instance when the information con- 
veyed may cause undue alarm, when fact and accuracy 
are involved, or when unreasonable requests are made. 


SCHOOL RECORDS 


Vital statistics as to pupils, in practically all of the 
schools studied, are obtained from the information given 
in an application or questionnaire filled out on entrance. 
Such information is as a rule furnished by parents or 
guardians, and in a number of schools is supplemented 
by examinations by the school medical staff. 

A careful study of the questions asked of parent or 
guardian on the latter’s application for admission of a 
child to a school for the deaf shows a wide range of data 
sought. In some cases the number of questions are few, 
in others extended and elaborate. A typical application 
blank might call for information on such matters as: 


(a) Personal facts concerning the child: name, sex, date and 
place of birth; 

(b) Deafness: cause, at what age, degree, auditory perception 
remaining; 

(ec) Speech and lip-reading ability, or other means of commu- 
nication ; 

(d) Habits: personal, play; 

(e) Moral disposition; 

(f) Mentality; 

(g) General state of health: eyes, teeth, etc.; 

(h) Chronic infirmities or ailments; 

(i) Previous sickness: measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
ete. ; 

(j) Previous schooling; 

(k) Parents: nativity, occupation, consanguinity, deafness, 
deaf relatives, family history, citizenship, church, pecuniary 
circumstances. 
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In a number of schools the authorities fortify them- 
selves against the caprice of parents by requiring a 
signed statement from them on the application blank to 
the effect that they will take the child from the school 
when requested to do so by the proper official there, and 
also that the child must not be removed during the school 
period unless with the express consent of the head of the 
school. 

Some schools also require a certificate, to accompany 
the application, as to the physical condition of the child 
and attested to by a physician, such statement to cover 
a thorough examination. 

Most of the schools studied—19 of the 29—have sys- 
tematized a permanent individual ecard file record of the 
personal and school history of their pupils, the cards in 
some instances carrying general information regarding 
an individual’s career subsequent to, as well as during, 
his school life. 

From the samples obtained it is difficult to determine 
whether it is the general practice to keep a health record. 
If records of physical examinations, hospital reports, peri- 
odie weight and height taking, eye, ear, nose and throat 
examinatons, dental records, periodic reports of the 
school medical staff and inspection of health habits, etc., 
can be classed in general as health records, then the ten- 
dency is clearly established, for 21 of the 29 schools em- 
ploy one type or another of such records. 

All the other records kept, which were reported under 
the topic of school records, may be included in a mis- 
cellaneous collection too varied to classify. Among them 
are the records of the work of the different school de- 
partments, a discipline record, statistical maintenance 
reports, admission and discharge record, personal diag- 
nosis record, attendance records, honor roll records, class 
reports, and record of visitors to pupils. 

A few specific facts derived from the statements made 
by the schools relative to these records disclose a num- 
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ber of interesting conditions. Thus, in an attempt to 
determine what the average length of school life is, the 
following distribution was obtained: 


1 school 
schools 
school 
school 
school 
school 
school 
school 
schools 
school 

10-12 years schools 
12 years schools 


The range, according to the 16 schools listed above, 
extends from 5.8 years to 12 years, with no marked em- 
phasis anywhere along the line. However, if a group 
classification were made, it would be found that for 7 
of the 16 schools the average length of training obtained 
would be from 8 to 10 years, inclusive. Also, at Gallau- 
det College, where the entire course covers 5 years, the 
average length of enrollment is between 2 and 3 years. 


The causes operating to induce pupils to leave school 
before completing the course may be listed as follows, 
in the order in which they ocecur—the numbers indicating 
the schools naming the respective reasons—27 schools 
reporting : 


Desire to earn money; to go to work 
Inability to continue with the school work 
Help needed at home 

Poor health 

Indifference 

Moving to another state or district 

Lack of money 

Marriage 

Whim of pupil or parent 


The following distribution shows the proportion of 
pupilage leaving before graduation in those schools that 
have more or less definitely determined the percentage: 
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per school 
per school 
per school 
per school 
per school 
per school 
per schools 
per school 
per school 
per schools 
per school 
97-98 per school 
Percentage large school 


Of the 18 schools reporting, it may be seen that for 
9 of them the percentage leaving before completion of 
the course lies between 80 and 90, inclusive. 

Only 5 of the 29 schools keep records of after-school 
life, although in 8 others such records of a kind are kept, 
varying in their degree of completeness. 


OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES 


In the report made by 22 schools, printing was named 
in every case as one of the trades taken up by graduates. 
Other occupations followed after pupils leave school are 
given here in the order in which they were named. 


Carpentry Cabinetmaking 
Farming Factory work 
Shoe repairing 

Dressmaking 

Tailoring 

Painting Common 
Auto repairing Housework 
Baking Millinery 
Barbering Photography 
Office work Weaving 
Teaching 


The following occupations, also, each received mention 
once : 


Accounting, architecture, bacteriology, banking, chemistry, cigarette 
making, civil service, embroidery, furniture making, general re- 
pairing, insurance, jewelry, lens making, lithographing, machine 
work, manufacturing, metal work, ministry, pattern making, photo 
engraving, plastering, plumbing, publishing, real estate, shirt and 
collar making, sign writing, surveying, trucking, vulcanizing. 


Of the 7 schools that did not list the callings taken 
up by their graduates, 4 state that their former pupils 
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generally pursue some one of the industries learned at 
school; the other 3, each a large school, declare that their 
graduates are to be found in vocations too numerous 
and diversified to mention by name. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘Do graduates usually enter 
the trades taught in the school?’’ 9 schools stated ‘‘Yes,’’ 
and 5 replied ‘‘No.’’ For 6 schools, where other condi- 
tions must be considered, a qualified affirmative was 
given. The explanation in these cases is that where 
possible graduates do take up the work they started at 
school, but when they are badly in need of employ- 
ment and can not find an opportunity to practise the 
trade learned they are likely to accept the first thing 
offered. Thus a permanent change of occupation is often 
brought about, through no fault of the school, the trade, 
or the graduate—simply a condition. 

Only 12 of the 29 schools venture a statement as to 
the percentage of their graduates who enter the trades 
taught at school, and some of these admit that the 
figures given are only approximate. In a few of them, 
also, the percentage refers only to special trades such 
as printing, or carpentry or farming. Summarized, the 
respective proportions are: 


Another table, giving the percentage of those still 
occupied, at the time of the survey, in trades learned at 
school, carries the study one step further. 
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Many of the 17 schools not included in the 2 sum- 
maries just presented answered with a question mark or 
with a statement that they had no record or data at 
hand on the subject. It is to be regretted that only 
such fragmentary information is available on so impor- 
tant a matter. 

Elaborating upon a subject already partly discussed, 
it is found that a number of major reasons are given 
for the selection of certain trades as part of the school 
curriculum. The first of these, with 27 schools report- 
ing, seems to be that the trades chosen are those best 
adapted to the ability or capacity of the deaf to master 
them. However, in two cases at least, the confession 
is made that sometimes a trade chosen because it is 
adapted to the deaf may have become obsolete for that 
locality at least. . 

Next in importance is the desire in a number of schools 
to meet the demands of environment, that is, the con- 
ditions in the state or near the homes of the pupils. 
Thus, one school is located in a large lumber region, 
hence it concentrates on cabinet-making and woodwork- 
ing. Another potent influence determining choice of 
trades to be taught is that they must afford a sure means 
of making a living, that is, profitable employment. The 
educational value of certain trades is another factor in 
making a selection. In addition, there are a number of 
miscellaneous reasons—i. e., certain trades have been 
found to be the ones most generally followed by the 
pupils after they leave school or those chosen furnish a 
means of taking care of the incidental work of the school, 
thus fulfilling the purpose of economy and education at 
the same time; or because they are ‘‘best suited for 
the purpose’’; or because ‘‘they are desirable’’; or ‘‘most 
useful’’; or give ‘‘the most successful results.’’ 

In practically half of the schools studied—14 of the 
29—there is no system by which graduates are helped 
to obtain positions. The nearest approach to a method 
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is the practice in 10 schools of furnishing letters of rec- 
ommendation. It should be said that probably the same 
procedure is followed in most of the schools included in 
the former group. In 2 schools a field worker makes 
special efforts to place graduates at desirable work, and 
in one of them the principal of the industrial department 
also lends assistance. In one school the head teacher 
advises graduates as to the suitable employment, and in 
another it is a ‘‘trained worker’’ who helps. One school 
also keeps in touch with various employment agencies, 
both state and city. 


Only about half of the schools make any report as 
to the earning power of their graduates. The weekly 
wages earned by the graduates of those schools giving 
such an estimate may be summarized as follows: 


Minimum Maximum 


One school reports the yearly earning power of its 
graduates as between $480 and $2,300. It is signifi- 
cant, further, that the graduates of Gallaudet College 
are reported as earning from $1,000 as a minimum, to 
$5,000 as a maximum. 


It may be of interest to give here the opinion of one 
school head on this matter, as probably reflecting the 
view of others who can not give specific data on this 
subject. 


It would be only the wildest guesswork to attempt to answer 
these questions respecting wages. Some of our graduates we know 
are making high wages and admit it; others are not doing so well 
and prefer not to discuss it. From such information as I have 
been able to secure, I am inclined to think the adult deaf of this 
state as a whole, are doing very well financially. 
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PUBLICITY 


But for one exception, all the schools in the survey 
publish a school paper as one means of making the 
purposes and the work known to outsiders. In the 
conduct of this publication the superintendent or head 
of the school, in 11 cases, assumes the responsibility for 
whatever matter is published; in 6 other instances the 
head of the school shares this responsibility with the 
editor of the paper, with the academic principal, or 
with teachers. In 7 schools an editor, a person other 
than the superintendent, is in charge; in 1 school it is 
the academic principal, and in 3 others an editorial staff 
as a whole assumes the care of the school journal. 


In 6 cases, the superintendent or head of the school 
is himself the active editor of the school publication; in 
3 schools the superintendent and the principal do the 
work; in one case the superintendent and the printing 
instructor, and in another the superintendent and a 
teacher. In 10 schools a member of the teaching staff 
is active editor; in another it is the principal of the 
academic, and in still another the principal of the in- 
dustrial, department. In 2 cases also, the head of the 
printing department is the editor-in-chief. The school 
steward, with the help of teachers, manages the paper 
in one ease, in another a retired former teacher, and in 
one other a member of the student body. 


In about half the schools giving data—13 out of 
27—the school paper is sent to the homes of all the 
pupils; in 5 others to almost all of them, and in the 
remainder, 9, only to those persons who subscribe for 
it. In most of the schools, too—19 of the 27—the paper 
goes to libraries or state and city bureaus, and in 3 
others this practice is followed to some extent. 


Only 4 of the 29 schools employ a social worker 
who, in addition to other duties, also makes publicity a 
part of his or her activities. In one of the 4 schools, 
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however, it is a teacher who devotes part of her time 
to the outside work. 


In general the duties of this officer in the line of 
publicity call for visits to different parts of the state 
to find new pupils, meetings with school officials and 
social workers, attendance at social service conferences, 
keeping in touch with former pupils and rendering 
whatever assistance he can, and whenever possible adver- 
tising the benefits of the school and the work it does. 

The compensation of the social worker—taking the 
4 schools in turn—is in one case $1,450 a year, and in 
another $1,800. For the third, the individual assigned 
to do the work is in the employ of the state board of 
education at a salary of $1,500. In the last case, where 
a teacher assumes this duty, it is part of the work 
for which she is employed, but during the summer 
vacation whenever her services are required she is paid 


$4.00 a day and expenses. 


As another phase of the campaign to acquaint the 
public regarding the work done, most schools take part 
in exhibitions or fairs, even though some of them do 
so only occasionally. Nineteen of the 29 schools—4 of 
them only occasionally—join in community projects 
such as Red Cross and Near East drives, pageants, drills, 
parades, or carnivals. 


Various plans are included in a number of other de- 
sirable publicity projects practised by schools for the 
deaf. The chief of these, perhaps, is the custom of 
giving demonstrations of school work before societies 
and civic organizations, and on public occasions. The 
newspapers, with feature articles and periodic reports, 
are also relied upon' for a certain amount of mention. 
A number of schools have prepared booklets and pic- 
tures, or circular letters, which are mailed to all who 
are interested or who make inquiry. This informational 
matter often reaches postmasters, ministers, superintend- 
ents of the poor, child welfare agencies, and members 
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of state medical associations. The activities of ath- 
letic teams also help attract attention to the schools, as 
do the holding of speciai pageants. Information regard- 
ing schools for the deaf is in some states conveyed to 
other educators by means of affiliation with educational 
and state teachers’ associations, and by advertisements 
in state educational journals. Posters mailed to small 
post offices, and to high schools and schools in small 
towns for display on bulletin boards, a slide film for 
use at exhibitions and fairs, addresses before civic and 
women’s clubs by the head of a school or the members 
of the staff, contact with various charity organizations, 
the state department of education and a federation of 
philanthropic societies, invitations to visit the school ex- 
tended to other school officials, to college classes in edu- 
cation, economies and sociology, and to all interested in 
social service, and finally special demonstrations for the 
benefit of members of the state legislature—all are meth- 
ods employed in making known to the public at large 
what is going on in schools for the deaf. 


ADDENDA 


At the close of the questionnaire submitted to heads 
of schools, the latter were invited to call atention to any 
distinctive features—physical or educational—of their 
respective institutions not otherwise brought out by the 
questions asked. Only 9 of the 29 made mention of 
additional or special features. Some of these are referred 
to briefly, others are noted more at length. Epitomized, 
they are in turn, as follows: 

1. Military training, and a band. 

2. An exceptionally well organized physical training 
department. 

3. Maintenance of a boarding home for deaf work- 
ing girls, 

4. An unusual personal interest in the school by the 
members of the board of trustees. A special fund from 
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which an annual income of $1,100 is derived, the latter 
being distributed in cash prizes to pupils as rewards 
for excellence in scholarship or demeanor or both. 

5. A marked English language atmosphere. An effi- 
cient department of physical education. Separation of 
primary from older pupils. Church work outside. 

6. An effective English language method through 
speech, spelling or writing, and the complete absence of 
signs in any connection of the school. Auricular training 
another prominent feature. 

7. A special study plan made necessary by the lack 
of large study halls, each teacher taking his class to 
his own schoolroom for study hour each evening. Chapel 
service twice daily for all children. A special method of 
discipline by which the good child is rewarded with extra 
privileges. 

8. Special courses of instruction in sex hygiene (al- 
ready referred to in an earlier part of this chapter, 
page 290) and in home nursing and eare of the sick 
for older girls. An intensely practical and thorough 
course in domestic science. Introduction of a systematic 
course in handwork as a partial substitute for literary 
work for backward pupils. A progressive professional 
spirit manifested by members of the corps of instruc- 
tion, 65 per cent of whom were pursuing systematic 
courses of instruction at neighboring colleges or uni- 
versities. Eligibility of teachers to scholarships given 
by an educational foundation which make possible sum- 
mer courses at the leading universities in the country. 

9. Beauty of school site and environment. Excellent 
grounds for outdoor play and sports. Serviceable school 
garden and dairy. Practical courses for boys in agri- 
culture, dairying, and poultry husbandry. A _ good 
course in baking. Use of rhythm work. Excellence of 
speech in primary grades, surpassing that of most of the 
advanced grades. A real oral atmosphere. Attention 
given to manual classes—size, quality of instruction, su- 
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pervision, ete. Liberal use of supplementary readers. 
Use of standardized tests as aids to the teachers in im- 
proving quality of class work. Special library of up- 
to-date educational books and magazines for use of teach- 
ers. Budget system of accounting. Fire prevention and 
protection system. Carryall auto truck for athletic 
teams, picnies and excursions. 


SUMMARY—THE COMPOSITE SCHOOL 


A review of the data thus far presented may well 
serve as the basis for a determination of what consti- 
tutes the composite school for the deaf. Such a type school, 
constructed as it is from the information volunteered by 
the officials of the institutions included in the survey, 
is not necessarily to be taken as the model school. It 
stands, in its various phases, merely as the sum of those 
features and practices that are most commonly employed— 
taking the 29 typical residential schools for the deaf 
in the survey as the background. The result, roughly 
speaking, is the typical American school for the deaf. 


General Management.—In the first place, the typical 
American school receives state support either wholly or 
in large measure, and is non-denominational in charac- 
ter. It is governed by a special board of management 
under publie authority which devotes its attention solely 
to the institution. A political feature, however, domi- 
nates—in theory, if not in substance— the choice of the 
members of this special board, the governor of the state 
appointing them. Despite this, the non-partisan char- 
acter of the board is maintained by so far as possible 
an equal division of appointees among the dominant 
parties. 

Managing Officer—The managing officer, bearing the 
title of superintendent, and appointed by and responsible 
to the board of control, is chosen for an indefinite pe- 
riod, dependent upon the pleasure of the same board. 
The superintendent controls the disbursement of funds, 
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appoints teachers with the approval of the board, ap- 
points all other employees of the school himself, super- 
vises the school work, although he has assistance for this, 
and has a responsible business assistant as well. If one 
would judge by the opinion of school heads, the superin- 
tendent, serving for an indefinite period or during effi- 
ciency, should assume complete responsibility for the 
conduct and welfare of the school in all its departments, 
answerable to his managing board. 


Financial Support.—Publiec appropriations for the sup- 
port of the typical school are voted in lump sum for a 
biennial period, and are made available on the basis of 
a budget system. 

For its own state pupils, even though there is ability 
to pay, the school is not permitted to charge tuition 
fees. Nor is admission denied residents of other states, 
although they are required to pay tuition and, further, 
must await prior consideration for applicants from the 
home state. Tuition fees, when imposed, are approxi- 
mately $500 a year. 

The concensus of opinion of school executives is in 
favor of state appropriations as the best basis of support. 

In the budget allotment there is no specific per capita 
allowance. 


Finances.—Taking the median of the schools giving 
data as the representative figure, the percentage of in- 
crease in per capita cost during the decade between 1914 
and 1924 was 46, the percentage of increase in total 
expenditure over the same period was also 46, and the 
percentage of increase for salaries, 73.5. The per capita 
cost for maintenance and repairs alone, during the fiscal 
year preceding the survey, was $546, this being the 
median for the schools surveyed. 

The average sum expended for new buildings during 
the period from 1914 to 1924 was $184,552, and for 
remodeling and repairing during the same _ period, 
$55,211. 
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School Administration.— The superintendent in the 
typical school governs the members of the teaching force 
directly, and is in turn assisted by teachers and officers 
in the management of the pupils. Business matters, 
characterized more or less by a maze of minuteness and 
subject to thorough scrutiny and check back, also are 
conducted directly through the executive office. Much 
of the complicated routine probably could be eliminated 
or diverted, thereby permitting the superintendent to 
devote more of his energies to the educational side of 
the school. 


Admission of Pupils—There is no marked tendency 
as regards the age limit within which pupils are ad- 
mitted. Admission is restricted otherwise to those chil- 
dren whose hearing is so impaired that they are unable 
to make normal progress in the ordinary public schools 
and who can benefit by attendance at a school for the 
deaf. Feeble-minded children are specifically excluded, 
no special provision, sad to say, being made for them. 
Also, there is no distinction as to race or color in the 
admission of pupils. And finally, authority to admit or 
decline pupils rests with the superintendent of the school. 

The length of school life permitted is indeterminate, 
final decision resting with the controlling board. 


Legal Status——The typical school is legally not a 
charitable institution, nor does it carry in its title such 
terms as ‘‘asylum,’’ ‘‘dumb,’’ or ‘‘mute.’’ Neither is 
compulsory attendance incumbent upon its pupils, so far 
as the law is concerned, and further, there is no statute 
in foree for the average school by which public offi- 
cials are compelled to notify the superintendent of chil- 
dren who ought to enter a school for the deaf. Also, 
legally the method of instruction is not prescribed. 

The Teaching Corps.——The general qualifications de- 
manded of applicants for positions on the teaching force 
are high school training and at least a year of special 
training or experience in schools for the deaf. 
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Again relying upon the median for all the schools 
studied as a representative figure, the percentage of aca- 
demic teachers in the composite institution who are 
normal school graduates is 40, and the percentage of 
those who are college graduates is 30. The percentage of 
men among the academic teachers is 14.5, and women 
85.5. Fourteen per cent of the academic teachers also 
are deaf persons. 

The qualification demanded of industrial teachers is at 
least that they possess proficiency in the trades they 
teach. Of such teachers, 60 per cent are men and 43 
per cent of all are deaf. 

A cemparison of the various figures just given—sum- 
marized as follows: 


Median Percentage of 
Women Hearing Deaf 


Among Academic Teachers . 85.5 86 14 
Among Trades Teachers 40 57 43 
indicates that there is in the trades departments of the 
typical school a preponderance of men teachers as well 
as a greater reliance upon deaf teachers. 

Salaries—The average monthly allowance when it is 
granted teachers in the composite school for maintenance 
is $38. Further, there is no schedule of regular in- 
creases in salary until a maximum is reached, nor are 
the advantages of a pension plan available for the 
teachers. 

The salary of the superintendent in the typical school 
is between $3,300 and $3,500, with maintenance, for 12 
months of service. For principals or supervising teach- 
ers, the compensation with maintenance is between $162 
and $212 a month; without maintenance, approximately 
$250. 

The average minimum and maximum salaries per 
month for academic men teachers are $114 and $144, re- 
spectively, with maintenance, and $165 and $207 without 
maintenance; for women, $70 and $120 with, and $118 
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and $186 without, maintenance. For industrial teachers 
they are: men, $79 and $114 with, and $141 and $193 
without, maintenance; women, $56 and $81 with, and 
$98 and $159 without, maintenance. Deaf teachers ob- 
tain as the average minimum and maximum per month, 
for men, $105 and $131 with maintenance, and $149 and 
$216 without; for women, $84 and $112 with, and $109 
and $159 without. The only common factor is that men 
teachers are favored with a higher minimum and a 
higher maximum. 

Also, if the practice in the composite school were to 
reflect the tendency among the schools studied, then the 
deaf members of its staff would receive the same pay 
consideration at least as do the hearing teachers. 


Matrons and Supervisors—The matron in the typical 
residential school would be a person possessing character, 
an understanding of how to deal with children, and a 
specialized knowledge of household economy. The aver- 
age minimum salary for this position is $789 per year, 
and the average maximum is $883. 

The prevalent pay for supervisors is a minimum be- 
tween $401 and $500, and a maximum between $501 and 
$600 for the school year, the most called-for traits de- 
sired in this position being fair education, ability to con- 
trol children, love for children, and character. 

Despite differences in salary scales, social equality nev- 
ertheless prevails among members of the official family 
of the school. 


The School Curriculum.—The academic course of study 
is not prescribed by law, nor is it modeled after that 
in use in the ordinary public schools. It covers a period 
of 12 years and its general aim is specific preparation for 
citizenship. 

Pre-vocational work, under such names as primary 
woodwork, handicraft, sloyd, and construction work, is 
assigned as preliminary training before the regular 
trades are taken up. However, there is no particular 
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method followed by which trades are chosen for pupils, 
although decision is most often made on the basis of 
the desire of parents, the aptitude of the pupil and the 
judgment of the school officials. 

The educational value of the various trades, as well 
as conditions near the homes of pupils, determines which 
ones are made part of the course of study. Correlation 
between manual training and academic work in one form 
or another is an establshed practice. 

The efficiency of pupils in industrial work is judged 
simply by the quality of the work completed during 
the course, no set examinations being given. 

Shop language is definitely striven for as part of the 
school work, the trades instructors themselves making 
special efforts for this purpose. Further, the trades 
teachers also consult the superintendent, principal, or in- 
structors in the academic department with regard to the 
language principles pupils should use. And, finally, the 
trades departments are not managed with the aim of 
earning money, although members of the trades teaching 
staff attend to repair work about the buildings or grounds, 
aided by pupils who thereby obtain practical instruction. 

In a general way at least, the average institution keeps 
a record of the occupations of pupils after the latter 
have left school. 

Rhythm work has also become a systematic part of the 
school curriculum. 

Similar provision is made for physical training, which, 
although regularly conducted in classes, does not follow 
any special method. The typical school also provides 
regularly organized sports, the chief of which are base- 
ball, basket ball, football, tennis, and track and field for 
boys, and basket ball, tennis, volley ball, and indoor 
baseball for girls. For the younger pupils, the regular 
physical training emphasizes play, as well as the more 
systematic form of exercises. The director of physical 
education does not, however, include in his duties regular 
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examinations of the children. A regular course in 
hygiene, for the upper grades at least, also finds a place 
in the school curriculum. 


Moral training, another feature of the school work, 
is promoted by means of Sunday-school classes in the 
eare of members of the school staff and by regular chapel 
exercises conducted by manual spelling and signs and led 
by men instructors. Pupils otherwise do not go home 
for religious training on the Sabbath Day. Permission 
to attend outside sectarian services, when granted, ap- 
plies only to certain denominations or to individual 
cases; it is not a general practice. 

The average school makes provision for some kind of 
postgraduate work, usually to prepare those of its grad- 
uates who wish to enter college. The postgraduate work 
also often takes the form of added industrial training. 

The outstanding fact, so far as textbooks are concerned, 
is that only in the study of language do teachers of the 
deaf make contributions to any extent; in fact in this 
subject the principal reliance is upon books prepared by 
instructors of the deaf. The most popular of these are 
the works of Croker, Jones and Pratt, of the New York 
City Day-school for the Deaf, Caroline Sweet, formerly 
of the Hartford School, J. Evelyn Willoughby, of the 
Clarke School, and Louise Upham, of the Pennsylvania 
Institution. In history also the most prominent text- 
book is one prepared by Grace M. Beattie, of the Colo- 
rado School, and in geography another book by Miss 
Beattie, and one by Margaret J. Stevenson, a former 
teacher of the deaf, are among those most used. 

Methods of Instruction—The method of instruction 
probably followed in the typical school—so far as the 
information from the survey reveals—is the so-called 
‘‘ecombined method.’’ 

The method of instruction, however, is not rigidly set, 
for when a child does not make the expected progress 
under one plan of instruction he is transferred to a class 
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under a different method. Nor is the typical school 
compelled by law to employ the method or methods it 
does. 

The method of instruction during the history of the 
average school, moreover, has undergone change, the ten- 
dency favoring a gradual elimination of signs as a class- 
room medium of instruction. 

No definite method prevails in testing the results in 
speech and speech-reading. Neither is there a systematic 
or scientific method of testing the hearing of pupils—at 
least not at the time of the survey—such tests being 
nothing more than general examination by members of 
the staff to determine sound, vowel, word and sentence 
perception. 

The typical school does not prohibit the use of manual 
spelling. The use of signs, although not prohibited, is 
more or less discouraged. Still, they are employed in 
chapel exercises, in plays, dramatic and literary entertain- 
ments, and by the children at play. 

The special method of lip-reading adhered to is the 
Muller-Walle system. 

School Policy—The assignment of pupils by grades 
is a definite procedure carried out once a year, with 
further adjustments in individual cases when necessary. 
The basis for the grading, is the general average of 
progress in school work. Teachers and the departmental 
principal together decide upon promotions. 

The average school resorts to the rotating plan of 
classes for the upper grades. 

Failure to maintain satisfactory progress under oral 
instruction will lead to the transfer of a pupil from that 
department to manual classes. The practice of trans- 
ferring a pupil from manual to oral classes also pre- 
vails, although it is not so readily indulged in, the chief 
reason for such a change being the likelihood that a child 
will progress by oral training. 

According to the median practice, the average num- 
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ber of pupils in a class is 11, contingent upon the necessi- 
ties of grading and the number of teachers the funds 
available make possible. It apparently is not the cus- 
tom to favor oral classes particularly, for they are not 
smaller in size than manual classes. 

A pupil begins his speech training upon entrance to 
the school, although writing as a part of the school work 
comes after the first efforts in speech. No set policy pre- 
vails with regard to the time when manual spelling is 
first taken up, convenience being the deciding factor. 

Contact with other schools is maintained by means 
of athletic contests and visits by teachers. 

The daily session plan in the composite school sepa- 
rates the academic from the industrial work, the former 
taking up the morning and the latter the afternoon. 
Saturday morning, however, is given over to industrial 
work. The time devoted on week days to school work as 
distinct from shop work is between 41% and 4%4 hours, 
the period for recess deducted. 

Pupils of all departments are assigned to industrial 
classes in the average school and, including the work 
of Saturday morning, 141%4 hours as a rule are spent 
in these classes weekly. 

Between 61% and 7 hours of school work daily, includ- 
ing both academic and industrial classes, constitute the 
length of the school day, although for primary pupils 
\he program is not so long, consisting of only 5 hours 
of work. 

An hour of outside study after classes. under suver- 
vision, is the amount of preparation required for schoo 
work. Also, there is no specified time allotted fr 
reading as part of the work outside the classroom, nor is 
systematic report made by the pupils on the outside 
reading. 

Occasionally the average school returns to the public 
schools a pupil who has sufficient hearing and intelligence 
to progress among normal children. It is not the policy, 
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however, to prepare pupils to enter high schools or 
colleges for hearing persons, but the average school does 
undertake to prepare those of its graduates who are can- 
didates for admission to Gallaudet College, approximately 
55 per cent of whom are successful. 

The typical school also plans for the educational ad- 
vancement of its teachers, a number of educational peri- 
odicals being furnished, chief of which are the American 
Annals of the Deaf, the Volta Review, and the Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans. 

Membership in an educational organization does not 
seem to be considered very important, giving evidence 
thereby of a decided lack of professional spirit. A partial 
explanation may be found in the fact that the typical 
school does not help defray the expenses of teachers 
to meetings of professional organizations. Of the major 
societies of educators of the deaf, the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
seems to be most favored, followed by the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, and the Society of 
Progressive Oral Advocates. 

It must be said, though, that the average school does 
take steps, exclusive of teachers’ meetings, to promote 
professional growth on the part of its instructors by en- 
couraging visits to other schools, special outside study, 
attendance at lectures, or summer school work. In gen- 
eral, however, teachers who take up summer study do 
not on that account alone earn special promotion. 

Teachers’ meetings also are held once a month, serving 
by lectures, papers, discussions and demonstrations to 
better correlate the work and generally provide an in- 
centive for improvement. 

But a decided point of complaint with the average 
school, is that it does not maintain a course of teacher 
training, leaving the matter of how skilled teachers of 
the deaf are to be obtained open to speculation. 

Iibrary.—The ordinary school library probably does 
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not contain more than 4,000 volumes. A _ part-time 
librarian, with an average compensation of $287 for her 
tibrary duties during the school year, has charge of the 
books, although additional volumes are added, as a rule, 
upon suggestion of the teachers. Despite the fact that 
.egular reading is prescribed as a part of the course 
of study for the intermediate and advanced grades, at least, 
instruction in the use of the library may or may not be 
given. However, the library itself is accessible practi- 
eally all of the school day, a definite catalogue system 
being employed. The school library also has no connec- 
tion with city or state libraries. Additions to it during 
che year preceding the survey did not exceed 100 vol- 
umes, and as an average a sum of approximately $300 
is spent yearly for additional books. 


Extra Schoolroom Activities—The typical school pro- 
vides for its pupils a program of play and sport after 
school hours similar to that enjoyed by hearing children. 
Practically 2 hours a day, with additional time at the 
week end, are devoted to this purpose, playground equip- 
ment and apparatus being furnished. A literary society, 
conducted under the direction of teacher, principal or 
supervisor, and occasional dramatic entertainments afford 
opportunity for self-expression and amusement. Parties, 
pienies, clubs, and social gatherings aid in developing 
the social personality. A motion-picture machine, ad- 
dresses and sermons by prominent visitors, special lec- 
tures and travel talks add to the program of entertain- 
ment and instruction during the time outside school hours. 

Athletic contests are entered into with outside teams, 
the necessary arrangements being attended to by the 
director of athletics. 

Pupils also are taken on visits to points of historical 
interest, industrial plants, markets, and stores. 

Christian Endeavor Societies are the most prominent 
of the religious organizations of the school, the meetings 
being conducted by the pupils with the aid of teachers. 
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Custodial Care—The average span of the complete 
active day in the ordinary school seems to be 1514 hours, 
although for the younger children this time is shorter. 
The rising hour is 6 a. m. 

The younger children are constantly in the care of an 
employee. 

The older boys as a rule enjoy the privilege of leav- 
ing the grounds of the institution alone freely or at 
stated times; girls must either be accompanied by a 
chaperon or else receive special permission. 

The general rule with regard to discipline is to place 
responsibility with the person who is in immediate charge, 
only serious matters being referred to the superintendent. 

The supervisor, whose principal duty is the care of 
the pupils during after-school hours, is not especially 
trained for his work. 

Clothing of the children is supplied by the parents, 
but in indigent cases, the home county provides it. 

Relations With Home.—Parent-teachers’ meetings are 
not fostered by the typical school. A monthly report 
seems to be the method employed to acquaint parents 
or guardian with the progress made by pupils. The 
children are permitted to go home for long holidays and, 
if they live within convenient distance, on week ends 
also. Parents, on the other hand, may visit the school 
as often as they desire; in fact, they are encouraged to 
do so. 

Pupils are encouraged to speak when they are at 
home. They are also required to write home at least 
every two weeks, on which occasions their letters are 
corrected, but not censored, except in unusual cases. 

The typical school has not yet advanced to the stage 
where it can employ a field agent or social worker who 
keeps in touch with home conditions. 

School Records—An application blank filled out by 
parents or guardian furnishes the vital statistics for the 
school authorities regarding pupils, fairly thorough data 
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on personal history, condition—mental and physical—at 
time of application for admission, and parentage. 

A permanent individual card system serves to record 
the school history of each pupil, both in and out of the 
classroom. <A health record of some kind, possibly no 
more than a height and weight record, is also kept. 

The average length of school life, according to in- 
formation derived from school records, appears to be 
from 8 to 10 years. The principal causes inducing pupils 
to leave school before the completion of their course are 
a desire to earn money, a natural inability to continue 
with the school work, and the need of help at home. The 
percentage of the total pupil enrollment leaving before 
completing the course lies between 80 and 90, an un- 
naturally large proportion. Nor is any record kept 
of the activities of pupils after they have left. 

Occupations of Graduates——The 5 most popular voca- 
tions that graduates enter are printing, carpentry, farm- 
ing, shoe repairing, and dressmaking. As a rule gradu- 
ates enter the trades learned at school—that is, if the 
opportunity presents itself—the proportion that actually 
do so being possibly between 50 and 60 per cent. A 
further statement of the number of graduates who re- 
main in the trades which they have learned at school is 
at best an uncertain estimate, as the average school is 
more or less delinquent in following up this question. 

The trades selected for the school curriculum are those 
that seem best adapted to the ability of the deaf, or 
that meet the conditions in the state or near the homes 
of pupils, or that offer a sure means of livelihood, or 
that possess an educational value. 

In the average school, no special efforts, other than 
letters of recommendation, are made to place graduates 
in desirable positions. The earning power of graduates 
varies as a minimum from $10 to $20 a week, and as a 
maximum from $35 to $75 a week. 


Publicity—The standard means of acquainting out- 
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siders, particularly the parents of pupils, with the ac- 
tivities of the school is the paper published in the school 
print shop. The superintendent assumes responsibility 
for what is published in the journal, although it may be 
that another official of the school, probably a teacher, is 
the active editor. This paper reaches the homes of 
practically all of the pupils, and in addition goes to li- 
braries or state and city bureaus. 

The average school also takes part in exhibitions or 
fairs, and joins in community projects such as relief 
drives, pageants, drills, parades or carnivals. Demonstra- 
tions of school work before civic organizations, feature 
artic'es in newspapers, booklets and pictures, or circu- 
lar letters sent to those who may be or should be inter- 
ested—all are expressions of the desire to make known 
to the public the type of work accomplished by a school 
for the deaf. 

Conclusion.—It is not the purpose of the National 
Research Council in its conduct of the survey recently 
completed either to condemn or to praise any particular 
practice. It does aim to give a picture of the con- 
ditions as they exist. Conclusions rest with the reader. 

1. FP. 
(To be Continued) 


“STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF’”’ 


In ‘‘Straight Language for the Deaf, a System of In- 
struction for Deaf Children,’’ published by the McClure 
Company, Inc., of Staunton, Va., Miss Edith Fitzgerald, 
head teacher of the manual department in the Virginia 
School, has given to teachers of the deaf a very helpful 
book. She has worked out ideas that are the result of 
years of experience. It might be too much to claim that 
she has invented an original system, for many of the 
devices that she advocates have been in use in classrooms 
since the education of the deaf was established in 
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America. The ‘‘where’’ and the ‘‘when’’ columns, for 
example, that Miss Fitzgerald arranges in her Key, are 
familiar, under perhaps slightly different guise, to all 
experienced teachers who have struggled with the correct 
placing of adverbial modifiers. And there are many 
other steps in her plan of teaching that are in such gen- 
eral use that it would certainly be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to state who originated any of them. Miss 
Fitzgerald, however, deserves great credit for putting 
all these ideas together in a brief, yet comprehensive 
form, in which are included her own ideas, together with 
her illuminating comments and explanations. 

If there were to be any criticisms of the book at all 
it might be said that Miss Fitzgerald has not explained 
fully her method of teaching the definite article—one of 
the greatest stumbling blocks to the deaf—or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that her method does 
not go far enough on this one point. Another criticism 
might be that out of the 123 pages only 114 pages are 
devoted to intermediate and advanced language. In her 
preface, Miss Fitzgerald speaks of her book as ‘‘a mere 
synopsis,’’ but even keeping that fact in mind, her sub- 
title is somewhat misleading. Should it not read ‘‘A 
System of Instruction for Primary (or Younger) Deaf 
Children’’? As arranged at present the volume would 
not be particularly practical for use by the teacher of 
Intermediate or Advanced Language, as such. 

But these are minor faults when compared with the 
many excellent features of the book. The symbols, which 
are Miss Fitzgerald’s own invention, are simple and 
logical, gradually working up to technical grammar. She 
believes that ‘‘the use of them makes language concrete 
to deaf children, and that by means of them the chil- 
dren literally absorb an understanding of the parts of 
speech.’’—(Page 16). 

The chapter on ‘‘Building the Key’’ is excellent. The 
opening paragraph, alone, should be pondered by every 
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young teacher of the deaf. The chapter on ‘‘The Verb’’ 
is equally good, particularly that part dealing with the 
order in which the tenses should be taught. It is de- 
lightful to know that there are a few schools where the 
present progressive is being taught to comparative babies! 
Another chapter contains a comprehensive drill on ques- 
tion forms. The entire chapter on ‘‘Connected Lan- 
guage’’ may be read with profit by every teacher of the 
deaf, regardless of the grade or subjects in which she may 
be interested. In this chapter, the work with pictures, 
pp. 115-116, and that on letter writing, pp. 119-120, are 
especially good. 

Throughout the book Miss Fitzgerald stresses the ne- 
eessity for clear thinking on the part of the pupil. In 
the first sentence of her Preface, she says, ‘‘Straight lan- 
guage implies straight thinking.’’ Again, on page 14, 
she says, ‘‘Keep continually in thought the need of making 
the children reason and think for themselves.’’ 


Miss Fitzgerald teaches time phrases and connectives 
rather sooner than is done in some primary classes, and 


from the very beginning, insists upon ‘‘sequence both of 
time and thought.’’ 

On page 44, she warns us to ‘‘be sure that the child 
forms the habit of doing his thinking first and then com- 
pleting his statements one at a time,’’ and adds, ‘‘Take 
nothing for granted.’’ 

Miss Fitzgerald repeatedly decries mere memorizing. 
She says that mental development will never be brought 
about through mere memory work. On page 11, she 
insists upon ‘‘correction with the why of it;’’ and on page 
54, she advises having the child correct his own mistake 
and tell why he made the change. On page 96, she re- 
iterates, ‘‘The live conscientious teacher takes nothing 
for granted.’? On page 31, she says, ‘‘It is not sentences 
that we wish memorized, but understanding that we wish 
to develop.’’ On page 91, we find, ‘‘The results of drill 
work should be measured not by the child’s use of lan- 
guage that is merely memorized, but by his power to 
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think, to reason, and to discriminate, and by his intelli- 
gent use of language that is understood.”’ 

One point that differentiates Miss Fitzgerald’s book 
from many another is her insistence upon producing ‘‘the 
language of hearing people’’—language correct not only 
in grammatical construction but also in the little ameni- 
ties of life. Her remarks on the expression ‘‘I want you 
to—,’’ page 49, are truly illuminating! 

The book has been carefully printed in clear type, on 
good paper, and is of a size easy to read and easy to 
handle. Altogether it is thoroughly alive and up to date. 
It should be in every school for the deaf in the country, 
where the inexperienced teacher should be encouraged to 
read it, if only for its comments, and it should be a part 
of the required study in every normal class. It may be 
summed up best in its author’s own conclusion: 


Finally, the material in this book is the result of years of 
intense longing to help the deaf child in two ways: First, to give 
him a command of language that will enable him, when he leaves 
school, to take his place on a plane with hearing people; Second, 
to develop his reason, judgment, and powers of discrimination, so 
that he will think and act as do those hearing people. 

Given the kind of language he should have, and the all-round | 
mental and moral development that is his right, then—and then 
only—will the deaf child be really started on the road to happy 


normal manhood or womanhood. 
ELIZABETH PEET, 
Professor of Languages in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


ARE THE DEAF INDUSTRIALLY PREPARED?! 


No one will deny that modern industry and all that 
it has done for us and to us are the most spectacular that 
the world has ever beheld. We are facing a future which 
changes, and with evermore changes confronting us. Ob- 
viously, we are all interested in our daily bread and but- 
ter problem. And since the same industrial rules obtain 
for the deaf as for the hearing, it behooves us to in- 


*A paper presented at the Fifteerth Triennial Convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf, August 13, 1926, Washington, D. C. 
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quire in all seriousness whether our institutions for the 
deaf are producing the kind of men and women who are 
industrially prepared to meet the demands of the present 
hour. 

From my experience, in my dual capacity as employer 
and social worker, I am impelled to the belief that while 
there are doubtless some whose industrial preparation is 
excellent, many are indifferently, and not a few miserably, 
prepared. 

Time and again it has been my privilege to help place 
some worthy applicant, only to discover to my chagrin 
that he is one of those typical ‘‘square pegs’’ seeking to 
force himself into a ‘‘round hole’’ jok. No wonder. At 
school our deaf pupil is given the ‘‘choice’’ of an obso- 


lete trade, else one to which he is entirely unsuited men- 
tally or physically. The invariable result is that he must 
unlearn what has already been acquired and start at the 
bottom rung or become the proverbial ‘‘rolling stone that 


gathers no moss.”’ 

I heartily advocate the creation of labor bureaus for 
the deaf, but it must also be borne in mind that such 
agencies can do but little effective work and are apt to 
bring themselves and our class into disrepute by dealing 
with half-baked products. 

How many of us are actually pursuing the trades which 
were taught us in our youth? Very few, I dare say, and 
does it not stand to reason that many more would have 
made greater and swifter progress if their industrial train- 
ing had been intelligently directed during those formative 
years? 

What boots it if our boys and girls graduate with high- 
est academic honors to discover that the prizes of school 
are not always the prizes of life? 

Are such graduates sufficiently imbued with a proper 
sense of their responsibility ? 

Do they sufficiently realize that any act of indifference 
or neglect on their part would seriously reflect on them- 
selves and the deaf as a class? 


q 
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True, approximately the same condition likely exists 
among normal persons but, lacking the sense of hearing 
we are expected to ‘‘show ’em”’ results in other direc- 
tions. As we know, the average employer makes little or 
no distinction with regard to the deaf. He is too apt, 
also, to judge us as a class and impose the consequences 
of the sins of omission or commission of one on the many. 

And then there is the tragedy of those wasted years, 
which, coupled with our common handicap, is not one that 
is caleulated to fire the average man or woman with am- 
bition of the right sort, let alone the economic waste to 
the community. 

While I am not seeking to place the blame on the in- 
stitutions, many of which are striving to do their best 
with limited funds at their disposal, I am optimistic 
enough to believe that even the industrial condition of 
the deaf is bound to progress, despite the short-sighted 
policy of some of those entrusted with its guidance. 

The day will yet come—it is looming in the future— 
when all, or at least most, of our educators will finally 
realize that changed times outside the school do demand 
different things inside the school. 

Perfunctory instruction without regard to a pupil’s 
adaptability will cease. 

Industrial classes will be placed on the same plane as 
the academic. 

Postgraduate courses, such as are maintained at the 
Trenton (N. J.) School will be instituted. 

Those who display a decided predilection for a certain 
trade will be placed right in a modern shop, after school 
hours, where, with the latest machinery and under regular 
factory supervision, they will be taught all the practical 
applications of a trade. 

Field workers will trace and report as to the true 
progress made by former pupils and the deaf generally, 
and recommend such necessary changes as will help its 
industrial classes to keep pace with modern requirements. 

Moreover, the time may yet come when our old friends, 
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the institution trustees, will realize the practical wisdom 
of inviting a few of its deaf graduates to become mem- 
bers of the board, at least in an advisory capacity. For, 
is it not the success of its graduates after they leave 
school that finally determines the real value of an insti- 
tution ? 

And they will yet go a step further by supplementing 
their industrial curriculum with training in Responsibility 
and inculeating the principles of Reciprocal Obligation as 
between employer and employee. Then shall we have a 
‘‘product’’ to whom we may truly ‘‘point with pride.’’ 

An idle dream, say you? Perhaps. But it should not, 
and must not, be merely that. It is for all of us to make 
such dreams come true. 

MARCUS L. KENNER, 
200 West 111th Street, New York City. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Chefoo School.—The report of the Charles Rogers Mills 
Memorial School for the Deaf, Chefoo, China, for the year 
1925-1926, indicates, despite the presence of civil war, 
gradual and satisfactory progress. 

There were listed as enrolled during the year a total 
of 49 pupils, 31 of whom were boys. The average age 
of the children was 12. The work is conducted by a 
competent staff of native teachers under the direction 
of Miss Carter, the principal. Industrial work includes 
sewing, knitting, basket weaving, carpentry, belt weaving, 
and silkworm care. A furnace installed in the dining 
room of the boys’ school with pipes leading to the four 
large dormitories, bathroom improvements, and 200 feet 
of boundary wall to replace a wire fence, have added to 
the comfort and convenience of the school population. 

Although every effort is made to have the Chinese con- 
tribute as much as they are able toward the support of 
their deaf children, about half of the pupils, because of 
poverty at home, must be maintained by scholarships and 
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other gifts from friends of the school in America and 
Great Britain. 

A discouraging feature of the work is the slowness of 
other provinces in responding to the need of providing for 
the education of the deaf. An attempt has been made to 
enlist the interest of missionaries, the school at Chefoo 
promising to train teachers as needed. As a result of the 
campaign, it seems likely that the school for the blind at 
Shanghai may start a school for the deaf under the same 
management, and a similar endeavor may be made in the 
near future by the school for the blind at Chentu 
(Szechuan Province). 

The following excerpts from a letter from Mr. Tse 
Tien Fu, in charge of the Hangchow School, as given in 
the report, reveals the handicaps under which education 
of the deaf in China operates: 

Your kind letter reached me in due time. I am grateful that 
you are trying to help me. There are now only 14 pupils in the 
school; 5 of them are girls. Two of the boys come from Yunan, 
the most remote province in China, Others come from Hupei, 


Hunan, Anhwei and different parts of this province. 
The expenses of our school are estimated as follows: 


Salary of principal month 

Small pay to teachers month 
month 
year 
year 
year 
month 


Another extract from the report shows how a school 
for the deaf fares in so large a center as Peking. 


In a letter acknowledging a small gift, in January, Mr, Du 
wrote that he had 35 pupils when school closed for the winter 
holidays. They were forced to take a long holiday as they had 
no money to buy coal for the classrooms. Mr. Du feels the need 
of opening an industrial department so much that he appealed for 
a loan of $1,000 for that purpose. War conditions have made it 
difficult to raise money among the Chinese and the school was in 
debt about $200 at the end cf the year. 


The present needs of the Chefoo School, as outlined by 
the principal, are another trained foreign worker to train 
the Chinese teacher on how to get good speech results, 
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and an increase in the number of scholarships ‘‘for a few 
years until the Chinese learn that it pays to educate deaf 
children.’’ The management requires $5,000 extra yearly 
in order to keep up the present standard of work, a sum 
that must be raised by special gifts. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Conventions and Meetings of Educators of the Deaf.— 
The close of the past school year was marked by a most 
successful meeting of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held at San 
Francisco, an interesting account of which appears in 
another part of this issue. Another inspiring meeting 
was the Fifteenth Triennial Meeting of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf, at Washington, in August, which 
was well attended and marked by interesting addresses 
and discussions on all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the deaf. 

The present school year opens auspiciously as regards 
deliberative gatherings of educators of the deaf. Toward 
the close of October, a conference of executives of schools 
for the deaf is to meet at Frederick, Md., at which time 
the leading questions of our work are to be discussed. 

In the spring, the German Association of Teachers of 
the Deaf is to convene in a jubilee celebration in memory 
of Samuel Heinicke, founder of public education of the 
deaf in Germany, to which meeting colleagues in other 
lands are cordially invited. 

However, the gathering that most interests teachers of 
the deaf is the meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf at Columbus, Ohio, next summer, 
June 27 to July 2, 1927. A stimulating program is being 
prepared, and Dr. Jones and ail connected with the Ohio 
School are bending every effort to make the occasion 
long to be remembered and of great value to all who at- 
tend. Further details as to plans and program will be 
announced in due time. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of fiager spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 


LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 
SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 


1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 
There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
JoHN Dutton Wrieut, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


Grace M. BEattTie 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street, Denver, Colorado 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
New Edition 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrrorp, Conn. 
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WANTED—Copies of the ANNALS for September, 1916. Will 
pay 50 cents for each copy. 


Address:—Irving S. Fusfeld, Editor, American Annals of the Deaf. 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Barry’s Five-Slate System 
Price $2.50 Net 


Order From 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Colorado Springs Colorado 


Attractive Textbooks for Deaf Children 
“Language Stories and Drills” 


LANGUAGE 
Gertrude W. Croker STO 
Mabel K. Jones 


M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by 


Tony Sarg 


Price per copy $1.25 


Send orders to 
EACHERS ANUALS 


Miss M. E. Pratt 
Book I, 50c. Public School 47, 


225 East 23d St., 
Books II and III, 50c. New York City 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Margaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth, Price, $1.00 net 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth, Price, 80 cents net 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 
The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 
SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A CoursE IN ENGLISH FOR PUPILS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
By J. W. Joners, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised 60 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 
Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor 75c 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades 60c 
These bocks are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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‘*PIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SWEET. Single copy, 50c. 
All five books now on sale. 
A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RIcHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 


**‘STORY READER No. 
Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
HAMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 50c. 


‘STORY READER No. 2’’ 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
HAMMOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘*STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 
Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. Price, 50c. 


‘“TALKS AND STORIES’’ 
Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 


‘*WORDS AND PHRASES”? 
Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


‘*BITS OF HISTORY’? 
One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 


‘‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’’ 
By J. Evetyn Wu..Louenusy, Instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 
‘‘THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’’ 


By Grace M. Beatriz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


‘*AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 

By CATHERINE DUNN and Mary F. GILKINnson, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AMELIA DEMortTE, Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
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